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From the Quarterly Review. Sabine.* They may have supplied new elements 
for those wondrous calculations which enabled the 
former from his study at Berlin to prick off on the 
map, to a near approximation at least, the place of 
the magnetic pole; they have probably suggested 
paragraphs for a new volume or a new edition of 
the ** Cosmos.’’ ‘To guide the investigations, to 
correct the conclusions of such minds as these, 
is a privilege of which a British sailor may be 
Tuirty years have elapsed since one of our | proud. 
colleagues first addressed himself to the task of The more popular results of this expedition, such 
directing the public mind to the subject of Arctic | as are appreciable by the mass of the reading pub 
exploration.* He has lived to see many of his ex- | lic, lie in a narrow compass. ‘The record is nog 
pectations justified—and we hope he may yet see | diversified by any encounter with any southera 
others of them realized. During the interval, those | counterpart to those secluded tribes of the human 
80 long honored with the fruits of his here subd-| family who burrow in the farthest regions of the 
secive have never been inattentive to the progress | north, habitable as these regions are, and civilized 
of that system of discovery which owes so much to | in comparison with the volcanic deserts of the south. 
the suggestions and official encouragement of that | No northern explorer kas, we believe, yet passed the 
veteran. Few greater pleasures, indeed, are ours | limits of vegetable life. Even on Melville Island 
than when, from our literary signal-post, we can|the lichen and the alga yet retain their place m 
make the number of one of those gallant vessels, re- | the scheme of niture. But on the ice-clad peaks 
turning ‘rough with many a scar’ of bloodless con- | of the land discovered by Sir James Ross not thp 
flict with the floe and iceberg, and with its log one | minutest trace of a eryptogamous plant is discern 
continuous record of danger and difficulty vanquished ble, and the ocean, which freezes to their base, js 
by courage and intelligence, and of triumphs un-| equally barren of aquatic vegetation. Some fe» 
purchased by other human suffering than the volun- | tures, however, of the Antarctic region have a cham 
tary endurance of the wise and brave in pursuit of | acter of far greater sublimity than attaches to any 
noble ends. Well pleased have we lingered so long | scenery yet observed in the north. A continent of 
within the confines of that Arctic circle which has | vast and, as yet, unmeasured extent, the northern 
been penetrated by so many expeditions, and with | extremity of which is situated in the 71st degree 
interest which accumulates by the hour do we watch | of south latitude, sheathed in eternal ice from where 
for the return of those two vessels which are, per- | its sea-line gives harbor to the seal and the penguin 
haps, even now, working their southward course | to where its summits, attaining three or four times 
through Behring’s Straits into the Pacific. Should | the height of Hecla, like Hecla give vent to subter- 
the happiness be yet allowed us of witnessing that | ranean fires ;—extending at nearly a right angle to 
return, we are of opinion that the Erebus and Ter- | this continent, a precipice of ice, varying from 100 
ror should be moored henceforth on either side of | to 150 feet in height, and presenting for some 500 
the Victory, floating monuments of what the Nel- | miles an impervious barrier to the bowsprits of 
sons of discovery can dare and do at the call of their a 
country in the service of the world. Meanwhile | 
these two portentous names, whatever be the fate | 
of the vessels which own them, are associated with | these are in themselves objects which, however brief- 
services as brilliant and discoveries as striking, at | ly described or roughly sketched, must take at once 
the extremity of the globe Antipodean to the region | the highest rank among the natural wonders of the 
of their present employment, as any which have yet | world. 
invited the notice of our columns. ‘That such no-| Before we proceed to cite the passages in which 
tice has not been sooner invited we can only ascribe | these and other memorabilia of Sic James’ exped+ 
to the fact, that between the task of collecting sci- | tion are described, we think it advisable to give, as 
entific materials and that of arranging them for | far as we are able, a measure of this officer's per- 
publication—of overcoming danger and difficulty, | formance by a sketch of those of his predecessors. 
and reciting their Odyssea to the public—there is} With respect to the Arctic circle, this task has 
all the difference to men of action and enterprise |.afforded Sir John Barrow the materials of a valua- 
that lies between catching a hare and cooking it. | ble volume, to which, perhaps, some additions might 
We know no other reason why three years should | be obtained from the recent researches of the Socie- 
have been suffered to elapse from Sir James Ross’ | ty of Danish Antiquaries into the records of early 
safe return and the present publication, or why no | Scandinavian navigation. A few lines may suffice 
authorized details of the expedition should have been | to convey all we know of Antarctic discovery ante 
made known, other than were sparingly afforded in | rior to the period of Wilkes, D’Urville, and Ross. 
Sir W. Hooker's botanical work of 1843. The | Many obvious causes have contributed to direct the 
rely scientific results have doubtless meanwhile | attention of governments and independent naviga 
en privately accessible to those who could turn | tors rather to the North Pole than the South. Tha 
them to account. They have, we may be sure, | dream of an available passage to Cathay has been, 
occupied the attention of Gauss and Humboldt and 
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Those sons of Albion who, with venturous sails, 
On distant oceans caught Antarctic gales ;’’"— 


*See on this subject, Quart. Rev., vol. xvi. Art. 
* Quart. Rev., vol. xviii., p. 199. “Terrestrial Maguetisin.” 
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240 PUNCH. 


furnished ; and we trust that the “ self-acting fur-| till his next visit to the country, which is ex 
niture’’ is constructed to act upon none but high| to be, like Malbrook’s, somewhere about “‘ Ja Trin- 





and severe principles of social morality. ué."" The marshal, however, displayed his gal- 
lantry to the last, and gave the emir another proof 
LES ADIEUX D’ALGER. of that politeness which he has always pursued to- 


wards him ia all his campaigns, by sending him his 
card marked, ‘‘Pour prendre congé ;’’ for Abd-el- 
Kader was not aware that Louis Philippe had 
lately given him one. 


Bugeaud Africanus has been recalled from Al- 
geria. Previous to leaving the scene of his innu- 
merable triumphs—in the Moniteur—he paid a 
farewell visit to the different tribes, who received e emir was deeply moved when he heard of 


him everywhere with open arms. The marshal , 

kept up the old interchange of civilities, and pre-| ™ — py ee 
sented them, before parting, with a few balls, |). regarding a man wh aad 

which the Kabyles returned with the true fire and | P h _ hien with eet 4 oe 
hospitality of their country. Dancing was kept up| Proacnes towards him with some degree of pity, 
nee. wlnage- yd eer PY UP if not sympathy, and was pained to hear he was 


to the very last hour of the marshal’s stay, and the shout tof : 
7 ; ose a faithful follower, who had so often 
French advanced backwards and forwards, and gone out of his way to walk in his footsteps. It 


chasséd and dos-d-dosed with the natives over the 5 , 
mountains, until they were fairly beaten, and/ i@ rumored the marshal, on his return to France, 


| wi oT. - ‘ 
had scarcely a leg to stand upon. | will retire into private life, to complete the commen 


Marshal Bugeaud had a pressing invitation from rar le a Africane, which he has begun 
Abd-el-Kader, hoping he should have the pleasure | —— 
to see him in the Desert before he left, as he had | 
made every preparation to give him a warm recep- | Mrs. Harris in Auceria.—Some one, we for- 
tion; but the hero of a hundred razzias was com- | get whom, calls Abd-el-Kader ‘the philosopher's 
pelled to defer this engagement, with many others, | Stone of the French army.” 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the 
Years 1839-43. By Captain Sir James Crark 
Ross, R. N. 2vols. 8vo. London, 1847. 
Notes on the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage 
conducted by Captain Sir J. C. Ross. By Sir 
W.J. Hooxer. London, 1843. 


Tuirty years have elapsed since one of our 
colleagues first addressed himself to the task of 
directing the public mind to the subject of Arctic 
exploration.* He has lived to see many of his ex- 
pectations justified—and we hope he may yet see 
others of them realized. During the interval, those 
80 long honored with the fruits of his hore sub- 
secive have never been inattentive to the progress 
of that system of discovery which owes so much to 
the suggestions and official encouragement of that 
veteran. lew greater pleasures, indeed, are ours 
than when, from our literary signal-post, we can 
make the number of one of those gallant vessels, re- 
turning *‘ rough with many a scar’’ of bleodless con- 
flict with the floe and iceberg, and with its log one 
continuous record of danger and difficulty vanquished 
by courage and intelligence, and of triumphs un- 
purchased by other human suffering than the volun- 
tary endurance of the wise and brave in pursuit of 


9 


~e 


noble ends. Well pleased have we lingered so long | 


within the confines of that Arctic circle which has 
been penetrated by so many expeditions, and with 


interest which accumulates by the hour do we watch | 


for the return of those two vessels which are, per- 
haps, even now, working their southward course 
through Behring’s Straits into the Pacific. Should 
the happiness be yet allowed us of witnessing that 
return, we are of opinion that the Erebus and Ter- 
ror should be moored henceforth on either side of 
the Victory, floating monuments of what the Nel- 
sons of discovery can dare and do at the call of their 
country in the service of the world. Meanwhile 


these two portentous names, whatever be the fate | 


of the vessels which own them, are associated with 
services as brilliant and discoveries as striking, at 
the extremity of the globe Antipodean to the region 
of their present employment, as any which have yet 
invited the notice of our columns. ‘That such no- 
tice has not been sooner invited we can only ascribe 
to the fact, that between the task of collecting sci- 
entific materials and that of arranging them for 
publication—of overcoming danger and difficulty, 
and reciting their Odyssea to the public—there is 
all the difference to men of action and enterprise 
that lies between catching a hare and cooking it. 
We know no other reason why three years should 
have been suffered to elapse from Sir James Ross’ 
safe return and the present publication, or why no 
authorized details of the expedition should have been 
made known, other than were sparingly afforded in 
Sir W. Hooker’s botanical work of 1843. The 

rely scientific results have doubtless meanwhile 

en privately accessible to those who could turn 
them to account. They have, we may be sure, 
occupied the attention of Gauss and Humboldt and 


* Quart. Rev., vol. xviii., p. 199. 
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Sabine.* They may have supplied new elements 
| for those wondrous calculations which enabled the 
former from his study at Berlin to prick off on the 
map, to a near approximation at least, the place of 
the magnetic pole; they have probably suggested 
paragraphs for a new volume or a new edition of 
the ** Cosmos.’’ ‘To guide the investigations, to 
correct the conclusions of such minds as these, 
is a privilege of which a British sailor may be 
proud. 

The more popular results of this expedition, such 
as are appreciable by the mass of the reading pub 
lic, lie in a narrow compass. ‘The record is not 
diversified by any encounter with any southera 
counterpart to those secluded tribes of the human 
family who burrow in the farthest regions of the 
north, habitable as these regions are, and civilized 
| in comparison with the volcanic deserts of the south. 
| Nonorthern explorer kas, we believe, yet passed the 
| limits of vegetable life. Even on Melville Island 

the lichen and the alga yet retain their place m 
the scheme of nature. But on the ice-clad peaks 
| of the land discovered by Sir James Ross not the 
! minutest trace of a eryptogamous plant is discern 
ble, and the ocean, which freezes to their base, is 
j equally barren of aquatic vegetation. Some fe» 
| tures, however, of the Antarctic region have a cham 
| acter of far greater sublimity than attaches to any 
| 





scenery yet observed in the north. A continent of 
vast and, as yet, unmeasured extent, the northern 
extremity of which is situated in the 71st degree 
| of south latitude, sheathed in eternal ice from where 
| its sea-line gives harbor to the seal and the penguin 
{to where its summits, attaining three or four times 
| the height of Heela, like Hecla give vent to subter- 
ranean fires ;—extending at nearly a right angle to 
| this continent, a precipice of ice, varying from 100 
| to 150 feet in height, and presenting for some 500 
miles an impervious barrier to the bowsprits of 


| 
!** Those sons of Albion who, with venturons sails, 
| On distant oceans caught Antarctic gales ;""— 


these are in themselves objects which, however brief 
| ly described or roughly sketched, must take at once 
the highest rank among the natural wonders of the 
world. 

Before we proceed to cite the passages in which 
| these and other memorabilia of Sic James’ expedi- 
tion are described, we think it advisable to give, as 
far as we are able, a measure of this officer's per- 
formance by a sketch of those of his predecessors. 
With respect to the Arctic circle, this task has 
afforded Sir John Barrow the materials of a valua- 
ble volume, to which, perhaps, some additions might 
be obtained from the recent researches of the Socie 
ty of Danish Antiquaries into the records of early 
Scandinavian navigation. A few lines may suflice 
to convey all we know of Antarctic discovery ante 
rior to the period of Wilkes, D’Urville, and Ross. 
Many obvious causes have contributed to direct the 
attention of governments and independent naviga 
tors rather to the North Pole than the South. Thp 
dream of an available passage to Cathay has been, 


*See on this subject, Quart. Rev., vol. Ixvi. Art. 
“Terrestrial Magnetism.” 
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like many other visions, pregnant with practical ; tion, may have given a pretext for the doubts which 
results. In England, after these visions of mercan- | some foreign authorities have entertained as to the 
tile advantage had lost their influence, the official reality of this exploit. He told the world, how- 
directors of maritime enterprise have still been stim-| ever, that he had spent 240/. on the purchase of 
ulated by the desire to resolve the geographical | three chronometers, all of which performed well ; 
problem of the north-west passage, and also to map | and the whole tone of his narrative and of his ob- 
out the configuration of the continent of North servations on the subject of polar navigation, seemed 
America, and of the great adjacent masses of land | to us to bespeak the man of instruction and research 
—thus to finish off, as it were, a work which has as well as enterprisc. Taking into account all the 
been in progress since the days of Baffin and Hud-' circumstances of his expedition, we venture to pro- 
son—rather than to break up new ground and seek nounce that his performance comes nearer to those 
for the conjectured Terra Australis. With the ex-| of the giants of old time, the Baffins, the Davises, 
ception of the expedition of Captain Cook, of which | and the Hudsons, than any voyage of the present 
the exploration of the higher southern latitudes age accomplished without the assistance of govera- 
formed but an episode, the Antarctic department| ments. We endeavored at the time to set him ina 
has, down to a recent period, been principally left | proper light before his countrymen :*—if it be true, 
to the casual efforts of the whale and seal hunter. |as we fear it is, that a man of such achievement 
The earliest exploit of importance in its annals of | died in neglected poverty, let others bear the blame. 
which any record has come under our notice is the | A Russian expedition was fitted out from Cron- 
discovery of the islands which now rather unfairly | stadt in 1819, consisting of two ships, the Vostock 
bear the name of the South Shetland, situated about and the Mirui, under the command of Captains 
the 62d degree of south latitude. They should in Bellinghausen and Lazarew. An account of this 
justice bear the name of the honest Dutchman Dirck | expedition, in two volumes with an atlas, was 
Gerritz, who, in his vessel of some 150 tons, was | published at St. Petersburgh; but, as far as we 


driven to them by storms in 1599, from the western | know, it still remains locked up in the Russian lan- 


entrance of the Straits of Magellan. It is true that, 
nearly a century earlier, the French navigator De 
Gonneville had acquired the reputation of having 
discovered a Terra Australis far to the south of 
Africa. Doubts, however, have always hung over 
the precise position of the country visited, if not 
discovered, by De Gonneville. It was reported ex- 
tensive and well inhabited, and he brought away 
with him a son of its sovereign, an article of export 
whieh could hardly be obtained from the neighbor- 
hood of the Antarctic circle. ‘This prince was 
adopted by the Frenchman who had imported or 
kidaapped him, married, and had descendants in 
France, one of whom, a grandson, became a canon 
of Lisieux and an ambassador. It is to this person 
we owe an account of the voyage of De Gonneville. 
He was, however, unable to bring any evidence of the | 

sition of the land in question, which, having long | 
sm traced ad libitum on the maps of the Southern | 





guage. In January, 1821, they reached the latitude 
of 70° 30’, which, in the “ Russian Encyelopedia,”’ 
is stated to be the highest hitherto attained—but the 
statement is incorrect, for it falls short of Cook’s 
farthest. An island was discovered in latitude 68° 
57’ and longitude 90° 46’ W., and called the island of 
Peter I. Floating ice prevented the vessels from 
approaching this land nearer than fourteen miles, 
but its insular character appears to have been ascer- 
tained, and the height of its summits was caleulated 
at 4200 feet. Their next discovery appears on the 
maps as Alexander’s Island, in latitude 68°, 43’, 
longitude 73° 10’ W. It would appear, however, 
that Bellinghausen was unable to trace the prolon- 
gation of this land to the south, and it has been 
considered as not improbable that it is continuous 
with the land afterwards discovered by Captain 
Biseoe, and designated as Graham’s Land.  Bel- 
linghausen himself took care to call it Alexander's 





Ocean, remains stil! uncertain, though the probabil-| Land, not Alexander's Island. Be this as it may, 
ities of the ease appear to be in favor of Madagascar. | to the Russian undoubtedly belonged the honor, 
It was mainly in pursuit of this land, of which dis-| previous to 1840, of having discovered the south- 
tance and uncertainty had‘magnified the extent and | ernmost known land. 
resources, that the Breton Kerguelen in 1772 em-! In 1830 and 1831 the brig Tula, of 148 tons, 
barked on the expedition which led to the discovery, ; commanded by Captain Biscoe, prosecuted the task 
three years afterwards acknowledged and confirmed | of discovery under special instructions from its en- 
by Cook, of Kerguelen Island. Of Captain Cook’s | terprising owner, the great promoter of the south- 
expedition, thumbed as its record has been, and, we | ern whale fishery, Mr. C. Enderby. Biscoe did 
hope, continues to be, by school-boy hands, it is| not, like Weddell, succeed in passing beyond the 
unnecessary to speak in detail. é degree of south latitude which had formed the limit 
Down to 1840 we believe that no navigator of |of Cook’s progress, but, to use the words of the 
any country but his own had penetrated beyond the, Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. iii., p. 
point marked as Cook’s farthest on the maps, or, | 122, he ‘ made two distinct discoveries, at a great 
with the exception of the Russian Bellinghausen, | distance the one from the other, and each in the 
made any material addition to his discoveries in | 'ighest southern latitudes which, with a few excep- 
those latitudes. Indeed, of our own countrymen | tions, had yet been attained, or in which land had 
ane only had fulfilled the former of these conditions. | yet been discovered.”” These were, first, that of 
This was Captain Weddell, who, in the year 1822, | inderby’s Land, in lat. 65° 57’, and longitude 47° 
in a small vessel fitted for the whale and seal fish-| 20 east; and next, that of a range of islands, and 
ery rather than for discovery, first disproved the | of land of unknown extent, situated between the 
existence of a continental range which had been | 67th and 63d degrees of south latitude, and between 
supposed to extend itself immediately to the south | the 63rd and 71st degrees of west longitude. The 
af the islands diseavered by Gerritz and re-discov-| principal range of these islands bears the name of 
ered by Smith, and then, pursuing his fortunes be- | Biscoe. be ai 
tween the 30th and 40th degrees of longitude, ran| We find the distinguished name of Mr. Enderby 
down to the highest southern latitude yet attained | again associated with Antaretie discovery in the 
by man, 74° 15’. A passage in Weddell’s narra- | case of Balleny’s voyage, 1839. ‘This voyage de- 
tive, in which he takes occasion to lament that he was 
ill provided with instruments of scientific observa- 





*See Quart. Rev., vol. xxxiii., p. 280. 
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mands our more particular notice, because its track | 
was followed by Sir James Ross for special reasons | 
in his two first cruises; because some questions | 
have arisen between the American and English ex-| 
peditions, in which the precise position of the} 
islands discovered by Balleny is concerned; and, 
lastly, because there is every reason to suppose | 
that land which D’Urville, in ignorance of Balleny’s | 
voyage, claims to have discovered, had been in fact } 
seen by Balleny. We have, indeed, little doubt, 
that should subsequent researches prove that the 

south pole is the centre of a vast continent, the out- | 
works of which in some longitudes are to be found | 
in the neighborhood of the 70th degree of south 

latitude, but indented by at least one bay to the} 
height of the 79th, the first and second claimants | 
to its discovery will be the gallant agents of Mr. En-| 
derby, Captains Biscoe and Balleny. The schooner | 
Eliza Scott, of 154 tons, commanded by Mr. John | 
Balleny, and the dandy-rigged cutter Sabrina, of | 
54 tons, Mr. H. Freeman, master, sailed from the | 
southern end of New Zealand, January 7, 1839, | 
fitted for sealing purposes, but with Mr. Enderby’s | 
usual liberal instructions to lose no oportunity of | 
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part of the erratic boulders of the northern hemis- 
here.’’ It must be gratifying to the writer in the 
Soest of the Geographical Society, vol. ix., p. 
517, to whom we are indebted for what we know 
of Balleny’s voyage, to find that his anticipations of 
its proving useful to the success of Sir James Ross’ 
greater expedition have been so fully borne out. 
‘The services of Ross and his gallant companions 
covered a space of three years, exclusive of the 
passages to and from’ the Cape of Good Hope. 
During this period three distinet voyages were ac- 
complished. ‘Their first departure from Simon's 
Bay took place on the 6th of April, 1840, and pur- 
suing a course to the northward of and nearly par- 
allel to the 50th degree of south latitude, they 
reached Van Dieman’s Land on the 16th of August, 
after having passed two months and a half of the 
winter season at Kerguelen’s Island. On the 12th 
of November, 1840, they left Hobart Town, and 
after some stay at the Auckland Islands, finally sailed 
in a direct course towards those entirely unexam- 
ined regions which were the main points of their 
ambition. ‘They returned to Hobart Town late in 
the autumn of that latitude, April 7, 1841. Dur- 


pushing as far as possible to the south. - They| ing this cruise was accomplished the discovery of 
crossed the track of Bellinghausen on the 24th,|the vast extent of mountainous continent which 
and continued without material impediment a south- | now bears the gracious name of Victoria; the ac- 
ward course over the very spot where the Russian | tive voleano, Mount Erebus, and the extinet one, 
navigator in lat. 63° had been compelled by ice to} Mount Terror; and the icy barrier, probably an 
alter his course to the eastward in 1820. On the | outwork of continued Jand, which, ranning east and 
Ist of February they had reached the parallel of | west for some hundred miles in the 78th degree of 
69° in lon, 172° east, 220 miles to the southward | south latitude, prevents all approach to the pole on 
of the extreme point which Bellinghausen had been | either side of the 180th degree of longitude. Be- 
able to attain in this meridian. ‘This evidence of | tween July and November, the vessels visited Syd- 
the shifting character of the ice in this direction} ney and New Zealand, remaining three months at 
was the circumstance which induced Sir James| the latter. 

Ross to select this quarter for his first attempts. Here | 
the packed ice compelled them to work to the north- | 
west ; and on attaining the 66th degree, in lon. 163° 
east, they discovered a group of islands, which| the same success. From the 18th of December to 
turned out to be five in number. A landing was} the 2d of February, the ships were employed in 
with much risk effected by Mr. Freeman on one of | foreing their way through pack-ice from the 62d 
these, the summit of which, estimated to rise to} to the 68th degree of south latitude ; and when, on 
the height of 12,000 feet, emitted smoke, as if to| the 23d of February, they at length reached the 
corroborate the evidence of volcanic origin furnished | icy barrier, in long. 162° west, the season was too 
by the fragments of scorie and basalt mixed with | far advanced to admit of further attempts to find 
crystals of olivine colleeted from the beachless base | an opening. Having approached within a mile and 
of its perpendicular cliffs. In their further pro-|a half of the barrier, in lat. 78° 10’ south, some six 
gress the vessels must have passed within a short! miles further to the southward than the limit of 
distance of Cape Clairée, a projection of the land| their former voyage, they commenced their reluc- 
to which M. D’Urville in the following year gave | tant retreat, and not having seen land for 138 days, 
the name of Adelia, in right of his supposed dis-| gained a winter anchorage in Berkeley Sound, off 
covery. On the 2nd of March, in lat. 69° 58’, ]on.| the Falkland Islands, on the 6th of April, 1842. 
121° 8’, land was again discovered, which now fig-| 
ures on the map by the name of Sabrina. We) and December, was occupied by a cruise to Cape 
cannot omit to mention that on this voyage a phe-| Horn, and back to Berkeley Sound. 

nomenon was observed, which strikingly illustrated} The third polar voyage was commenced on the 
that transporting power of ice to which so exten-} 17th of December, 1842, in a direction nearly oppo- 
sive an influence has been attributed by some emi-| site to that of the two former years, and towards 
nent geologists. Ata distance of 1400 miles from | the region explored by Weddell. The difficulties 
the nearest known land, though possibly within | and dangers encountered in this last attempt appear 
300, or even 100, miles from land which may here-| to have exceeded those of the two former voyages, 
after be discovered, an iceberg was seen with aj and the lat. 71° 30’, long. 15° west, formed the 
block of rock, some twelve feet in height, attached | limit of their southward cruise. The ships gained 
to it at nearly a hundred feet from the sea-line.| the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th of April, 1843, 
We cannot here pursue the train of reflection and| within two days of three years after they had first 
theory which the appearance of this luggage-van| quitted those parts. , 

of the ocean is calculated to suggest. Mr. Darwin We do not profess in the above summary to have 
on this, and other similar evidence, observes that} enumerated al] the commanders who, between the 
“Tf one iceberg in a thousand, or ten thousand, | period of Cook’s expedition and the year 1840, had 
transports its fragment, the bottom of the Antarctic} attained high southern latitudes in various direc- 
sea, and the shores of its islands, must already be | tions, or even made discoveries of Jand. We be- 
scattered with masses of foreign rock, the counter-| lieve, however, that from it our readers may derive 





The second voyage commenced on the 15th of 
November, 1841, and was pursued towards the 
region explored in the former trip, and with nearly 


|The spring season of this year, between September 
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a correct general notion of the condition and pro-| accessible. These documents would indeed have 
gress of Antarctic discovery down to the period when | proved of infinite value to me had I felt myself 
the French and American expeditions, under D’Ur-| compelled to follow the strict letter of my instruc- 
ville and Wilkes, gained, nearly simultaneously, | tions ; and I do not the less appreciate the motives 
some ten months’ start of Ross in these seas. The} which prompted the communication of those papers 
result of these expeditions, so far as concerns our | because they did not eventually prove so useful to 
present subject, may best be given in the following | me as the American commander had hoped and 
passages from Sir James Ross’ work :— expected ; and I avail myself of this opportunity of 
** The most interesting news -that awaited us on | publicly expressing the deep sense of thankfulness 
our arrival at Van Diemen’s Land [August, 1840] | 1 fee! to him for his friendly and highly honorable 
related to the discoveries made, during the last} conduct. 
summer, in the southern regions by the a a ** The arduous and persevering exertions of this 
expedition, consisting of the Astrolabe and Zelée, | expedition, continued throughout a period of more 
under the command of Captain Dumont D’Urville, | than six weeks, under cireumstances of great peril 
and by the United States expedition, under Lieu- | and hardship, cannot fail to reflect the highest credit 
tenant Charles Wilkes, in the frigate Vincennes. on those engaged in the enterprise, and excite the 
‘** The accounts published, by the authority of | admiration of all who are in the smallest degree 
Captain D’Urville, in the local papers, stated, that | acquainted with the laborious and difficult nature of 
the French ships sailed from Hooart ‘Town on the | an icy navigation: but I am grieved to be obliged 
Ist of January, 1840, and discovered land on the | to add, that at the present time they do not seem to 
evening of the 19th; and on the 21st some of the | have received either the approbation or reward their 
officers landed upon a small islet lying some dis-| spirited exertions merit. The narrative of their 
tance from the mainland, and procured some speci-| comprehensive labors is now in the hands of the 
mens of its granitie rock. D'Urville traced the land | public; I need, therefore, make no further remark 
in a continous line one hundred and fifty miles, be-| here on the subject. 
tween the longitudes of 136° and 142° east,in about} ‘* That the commanders of each of these great 
the latitude of the Antarctic circle. It was entirely | national undertakings should have selected the very 
covered with snow, and there was not the least| place for penetrating to the southward, for the ex- 
appearance of vegetation: its general height was! ploration of which they were well aware at the 
estimated at about one thousand three hundred feet. | time that the expedition under my command was 
M. D'Urville named it Terre Adélie. Proceeding | expressly preparing, and thereby forestalling our 
to the westward, they discovered and sailed about | purposes, did certainly greatly surprise me. I should 
sixty miles along a solid wall of ice, one hundred | have expected their national pride would have 
and fifty feet high, which he, believing to be a cov-| caused them rather to have chosen any other path 
ering or crust of a more solid base, named Cte | in the wide field before them, than one thus pointed 
Clairée. It must have been extremely painful to| out, if no higher consideration had power to prevent 
the enterprising spirit of D’Urville to be obliged to! such an interference. They had, however, the 
relinquish a more extended exploration of this new- | unquestionable right to select any point they thought 
discovered land; but the weakly condition of his! proper, at which to direct their efforts, without con- 
crews imperatively demanded of him to discontinue | sidering the embarrassing situation in which their 
their laborious exertions, and return to a milder| conduct might have placed me. Fortunately, in 
climate to restore the health of his enfeebled peo-| my instructions, much had been left to my judg- 
ple, upon finding that the western part of the Céte| ment under unforeseen circumstances ; and, im- 
Clairée turned away suddenly to the southward. | pressed with the feeling that England had ever /ed 
He accordingly bore away on the Ist of February, | the way of discovery in the southern as well as in 
and reached Hobart Town on the 17th of the same! the northern regions, I considered it would have 
month, after an absence of only seven weeks. | been inconsistent with the preéminence she has 
Although the western point of Céte Clairée had | ever maintained, if we were to follow in the foot- 
been seen by Balleny in the preceding summer, it, steps of the expedition of any other nation. I there- 
was mistaken by him for an enormous iceberg, and | fore resolved at once to avoid all interference with 
the Jand he at first imagined he saw behind it he | their discoveries, and selected a much more easterly 
afterwards thought might only be clouds. These | meridian, (170° E.,) on which to endeavor to pene- 
circumstances are mentioned in the jog-book of the | trate to the southward, and if possible reach the 
Eliza Scott, but are not inserted here with the least | magnetic pole. 
intention of disputing the unquestionable rightof the| ** My chief reason for choosing this particular 
French to the honor of this very important discovery. | meridian, in preference to any other, was its being 
* The result of the American expedition was, | that upon which Balleny had, in the summer of 
in compliance with the instructions of the govern-| 1839, attained to the latitude of 69°, and there found 
ment, kept profoundly secret on their return to| an open sea; and not, as has been asserted, that | 
Sydney, and nothing appeared in the local papers} was deterred from any apprehension of an equally 
respecting their extensive operations but uncertain! unsuccessful issue to any attempt we might make 
conjectures and contradictory statements. I felt,! where the Americans and French had so signally 
therefore, the more indebted to the kind and gener- | failed to get beyond even the 67° of latitude. For 
ous consideration of Lieutenant Wilkes, the distin-| I was well aware how ill-adapted their ships were 
guished commander of the expedition, for a long| for a service of that nature from not being fortified 
letter on various subjects, which his experience had | to withstand the shocks and pressure they must have 
suggested as likely to prove serviceable to me,| been necessarily exposed to, had they ventured to 
under the impression that I should still attempt to| penetrate any extensive body of ice. They would 
penetrate to the southward on some of the meridians | have equally failed had they tried it upon the me- 
he had visited; a tracing of his original chart ac-| ridian I had now chosen, for it will be seen we met 
companied his letter, showing the great extent of | with a broad belt of ice, upwards of two hundred 
his discoveries, and pointing out to me those parts! miles across, which it would have been immediate 
ot the coast which he thought we should find most| destruction to them to have encountered ; but which, 
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in our fortified vessels, we could confidently run|‘‘ interposed an insuperable obstacle to our direct 
into, and push our way through into the open sea! approach to it; and we had to choose whether we 
beyond. Without such means it would be utterly| should trace the coast to the northwest, with the 
impossible for any one, under such circumstances, | hope of turning the western extreme of the land, 
however bold or persevering, to attain a high) and thence proceed to the south, or follow the 
southern latitude.”’—Vol. i., pp. 113—118. southerly coast-line and thence take a more westerly 
Any detailed notice of the published voyages of | course. The latter was preferred, as being more 
the two able and distinguished navigators with | likely to extend our researches inte higher latitudes, 
whom the pursuit of a common object brought) and as affording a better chance of afterwards at- 
Captain Ross into a generous and peaceful rivalry, | taining one of the principal objects of our voyage ; 
is beside our present purpose. We must pay, how-| and although we could not but feel disappointed in 
ever, our tribute of admiration to the skill of French | our expectation of shortly reaching the magnetic 
artists and the liberality of French government pat-| pole, yet these mountains, being in our way, re- 
ronage, as illustrated in the splendid atlas of D’Ur-| stored to England the honor of the discovery of the 
ville. Nor can we omit to lament the dreadful and| southernmost known land, which had been nobly 
untimely death, by the catastrophe on the Versailles! won by the intrepid Bellinghausen, and for more 
railroad, of the man whose genius and enterprise| than twenty years retained by Russia.’’—p. 187. 
furnished the materials for such a work. To} The main land, fenced by a projecting barrier of 
Captain Wilkes we must also acknowledge our) ice, on which a tremendous surf was breaking, de- 
obligations for many agreeable hours of pleasant| fied all attempts at access, but at much risk a hasty 
reading, which have left upon us a strong impres-| landing was effected on one of a group of islands 
sion of the professional merits of the author and his/ situated in lat. 71° 56’, and long. 171° 7° E. The 
gallant associates. We are, moreover, bound to| usual ceremonies of taking possession were solem- 
say, on the evidence which he does not scruple to! nized under a heavy assault from the aboriginal in- 
furnish, that we consider the merits of his exploits | habitants, the penguins, who disputed with their 
much enhanced by the cireumstance that the naval | beaks the title of Queen Victoria. Not a trace of 
departments of his country appear to have acted | vegetation was perceived ; but that of our Australa- 
with negligence, at the least, towards the brave | sian colonies may one day profit by the accumulated 
men whom it sent on the service in question.| guano of ages, which annoyed the stoutest of the 
Between the officers and men of the United States| invaders by its stench. Whales were swarming in 
and England, respectively, we are as incompetent as | all directions, unconscious that the spell of that 
we should be reluctant to draw any qnaparieen| long security which they had enjoyed in this re- 
which should strike a balance in favor of either.| mote region was probably broken; thirty were 
We rest satisfied with the general conviction that! counted at one time. We can hardly, however, 
there is no service, warlike or scientific, which they | share Sir James’ anticipations as to the future suc- 
will not be found qualified and zealous to discharge | cess of our whale-fishers in this quarter. For the 
to the extreme limit of human ability. We cannot,| present, at least, we believe that in such distant 
however, but entertain, on the evidence of Captain | regions the whale-fishing can only be pursued with 








Wiikes’ own pages, a complacent conviction that,! profit in conjunction with the chase of the seal. 


however rivalled by our Anglo-Saxon relations in| lhe precipitous cliffs of the cireumpolar continents, 
blue water, we as yet manage matters better in the| or islands, would appear in no instance to afford 
dockyard. If, with respect to an isolated oceur- | that line of beach which is essential for the capture 
rence in this instance, a controversy has arisen in| of the sea] ; and we cannot believe that underwriters 
which the evidence appears to us conclusive in| would insure on moderate terms against the chances 
favor of Sir J. Ross, we are the less inclined to| of packed ice, beyond a certain latitude. From 
leave unnoticed the fact that the American ships| this date the ships struggled on to the southward, 
appear to have been not only insufficiently strength-| generally against adverse winds, to the 73d degree, 
ened for this polar navigation—which in their case,| discovering and naming, after various official and 
as in that of Captain Cook, formed but an episode | scientific individuals, new mountains and islands. 
of their instructions—but ill-found for an extensive | In a moment of calm the dredge was Jet down in 
voyage Of discovery in any direction. | 270 fathoms ; and the result was a variety of living 
t was on the 11th of January, 1841, and in that! plunder, the captain's remarks whereupon must be 
Tist degree of south latitude which formed the| quoted :— 
limit of Cook’s southward course, that the first} ‘‘It was interesting among these creatures to 
distinct vision was obtained by Ross’ expedition! recognize several that 1 had been in the habit of 
of the vast voleanie continent which bars access to} taking in equally nigh northern Jatitudes; and al- 
the southern magnetic pole, and probably to the | though contrary to the general belief of naturalists, 
pole of the earth. Appearances of land there had| I have no doubt that from however great a depth 
been some days earlier, sufficiently plausible to) we may be enabled to bring up the mud and stones 
have deterred less experienced navigators, and per-| of the bed of the ocean, we shall find them teeming 
haps to have left spurious traces on maps which! with animal life ; the extreme pressure at the great- 
might have waited long for correction. On this) est depth does not appear to affect these creatures. 
day, however, Mount Sabine rose conspicuous in| Hitherto we have not been able to determine this 
the view, attaining, as was afterwards ascertained,| point beyond a thousand fathoms; but from that 
the height of nearly 10,000 feet, at a distance of | depth several shell-fish have been brought up with 
some thirty miles from the coast. A long range of | the mud.’’—p. 202. 
mountains of searcely less elevation was perceived| On the 22nd of January the reckoning of the 
towards the northwest. The magnetic observa-| ships gave the latitude 74° 20’ south, and a double 
tions taken here placed the magnetic pole in lat.| allowance of grog was issued to celebrate the first 
76°, long. 145° 20’ E., therefore in the direction | attainment of a higher Jatitude than that accom- 
true south-west from the position of the ships, and plished by Weddell. After struggling through 
distant some 500 miles. The land, however, Sir|the heavy packed ice which fringed the coast for 
James says— 50 miles, they gained clear water on the 20th; 
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Mount Melbourne, a peak some 12,000 feet high, 
being visible at a distance of perhaps eighty miles. 
A landing was with much difficulty effected on an 
island twelve miles long, honored with the name 
of Franklin; and this proceeding led Ross to the 
conclusion that the vegetable kingdom has no 
representative whatever in those latitudes. Animal 
vitality, however, triumphs here over all obstacles, 
both on land and in the ocean; and the petrel, the 
gull, and the seal swarm about precipices of igneous 
rock, which leave no ledge on which the footboard 
of a captain's gig can be planted. In the night of 
January 27, the ship stood in clear weather towards 
some land which at first seemed an island, but 
which turned out to be the peak of a voleano 12,- 
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600 feet in height, in full activity, upon the eonti- 
nent. This magnificent and impressive object was | 
named Mount Erebus; and an extinct, or at least} 
inactive neighbor, of about 11,000 feet in elevation, | 
was called Mount Terror. We find what follows | 
in the Notes to the ‘* Botany of the Antaretic Ex-| 
pedition,” drawn up by Sir W. Hooker, from the | 
journal of his son, the accomplished naturalist to | 
the expedition :— | 

**It was on the following day, Jan. 28, in lat. | 
76° 57’, long. 169° 25’, that was first deseried that | 
active voleano which could not fail to forma specta- | 
cle the most stupendous and imposing that can be | 
imagined; whether considered in regard to its| 
position, 77° S. lat., or in reference to the fact that 
no human eye had gazed on it before, or to its 
elevation of 12,600 feet above the level of the sea. | 
W hat increased the wonder is, that it is but one of | 
a stupendous chain of mountains—a portion of a 
new continent, of vast but undefined extent—the 
whole mass, from its highest point to the ocean's! 
edge, covered with everlasting snow and ice; the 
sun at that season never setting, but day and night 
exhibiting the same spectacle of the extremes of 
nature's heat and cold. In mentioning such a phe- 
nomenon I may be allowed to make the following | 
extract from my son's letter :—* The water and the | 
sky were both as blue, or rather more intensely 
blue, than I have ever seen them in the tropics, and 
all the coast one mass of dazzlingly beautiful peaks 
of snow, which, when the sun approached the hori- 
zon, reflected the most brilliant tints of golden! 
yellow and scarlet; and then to see the dark cloud 
of smoke, tinged with flame, rising from the voleano 
in a perfectly unbroken column, one side jet-black, 
the other giving back the colors of the sun, some- 
times turning off at a right angle by some current 
of wind, and stretching many miles to leeward. 
This was a sight so surpassing everything that ean 
be imagined, and so heightened by the conscious- 
ness that we had penetrated into regions far beyond 
what was ever deemed practicable, that it really 
caused a feeling of awe to steal over us at the con- 
sideration of our own comparative insignificance 
and helplessness, and at the same time, an indescrib- 
able feeling of the greatness of the Creator in the 
works of his hand.’ ” 

Another great natural feature of these regions 
was met with on the following day, and is thus 
described by Captain Ross :— 

‘* As we approached the land under all studding- | 
sails, we perceived a low white line extending from its 
extreme eastern point as far as the eye could discern 
to the eastward. It presented an extraordinary ap- 
pearance, gradually increasing in height as we got 
nearer to it, and proving at length to be a perpendicu- 
lar cliff of ice between 150 and 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, perfectly flat and level at the top, and 


| ject proved quite unsuccessful. 


without any fissures or promontories on its even sea- 
ward face. What was beyond it we could not im- 
agine ; for being much higher than our mast’s head, 
we could not see anything except the summit of a 
lofty range of mountains, extending to the southward 
as far as the 79th degree of latitude. These moun- 
tains, being the southernmost land hitherto dis- 
covered, I felt great satisfaction in naming after 
Captain Sir William Edward Parry, R.N., in grate- 
ful remembrance of the honor he conferred upon me, 
by calling the northernmost known land on the globe 
by my name. * * * Whether ‘ Parry mountains’ 
again take an easterly trending, and form the base 
to which this extraordinary mass of ice is attached, 
must be left to future navigators to determine. { 
there be land to the southward, it must be very re- 
mote, or of much less elevation than any other 
part of the coast we have seen, or it would have 
appeared above the barrier. Meeting with such a; 
obstruction was a great disappointment to vs all, 
for we had already, in expectation, passed far be- 
yond the 80th degree, and had even appointed a 
rendezvous there in case of the ships separating. 
It was, however, an obstruction of such a characte; 
as to leave no doubt upon my mind as to our futur 
proceedings, for we might with equal chance of 
success try to sail through Dover cliffs as penetrat 

such a mass.’’—p. 217. 

In the course of this and the following voyage 
this barrier was traced through some thirty degre: = 
of longitude. or for nearly 450 miles; the vesse|s 
taking every opportunity which winds, currents, 
and icebergs permitted of standing in towards it 
But no symptom of indentation, save one, presented 
itself in the compact and even precipice. In Jong. 
187° east, the appearance of a bay invited investiga- 
tion, and the barrier was approached on February 
9, to the distance of a quarter of a mile. Gigantic 


icicles pendent from the cliffs proved that the opers- 


tion of thawing was not absolutely unknown to the 
locality. Still the thermometer, at a season of th: 
vear equivalent to an English August, ranged at 
noon no higher than 14°, and in this sheltered re- 
cess young ice was forming so rapidly, that th 

ships had the narrowest possible escape from being 
frozen up. On the Mth of February the main pack 
of ice was reported in every direction, except to 
windward, and the ships were hauled to the wind 
to make their retreat—amid blinding snow, ar 

with frozen decks and rigging—from a chain ot 
icebergs, probably aground, one of which was nearly 
four miles long. The wind afterwards ¢hanged to 
the eastward, and the ships sailed before it with th 

intention of making another attempt to reach tl 

magnetic pole, and of seeking a winter harbor in 
its vicinity. But hopes, which none but such 
navigators as Ross could now have had the forti- 
tude to entertain, were frustrated. The only posi- 
tion observed which would have answered the 
latter purpose was found to be fenced by an out- 
work of 15 miles of solid ice, and on February 17 
the two commanders reluctantly coneurred in th 
impossibility of making a nearer approach to the 
magnetic pole, from which at this moment they 


| were distant 160 miles :— 


** Had it been possible to have found a place of 
security upon any part ef this coast where we 
might have entered, in sight of the brilliant burning 
mountain, and at so short a distance from the mag- 
netic pole, both of these interesting spots might 
have been reached by travelling parties in the fol- 
lowing spring ; but ail our efforts to effect that ob- 
Although our 
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hopes of complete attainment were not realized, | of discovery present so many examples, but of the 
yet it was some satisfaction to know we had ap-| strength of timber and iron, of rope and canvass, 
proached the pole some hundreds of miles nearer than | and still more of every resource of human courage, 
any of our predecessors ; and from the multitude of | skill, and nautical experience. ‘The narrow pools 
observations that were made in so many different |in which the vessels floated were no mill-ponds 
directions from it, its position may be determined | protected by the surrounding ice from the fury of 
with nearly as much accuracy as if we had actually the Antarctic tempests. These narrow spaces 
reached the spot itself. It was nevertheless pain-|combined the mountain-swell of the open ocean 
ful to behold, at a distance, easily accessible under | with all the horrors of a lee shore and an intricate 
other circumstances, the range of mountains in | navigation. Lifted by ice one moment, and thrown 
which the pole is placed, and few can understand | on their beam-ends the next by sudden squalls— 
the deep feelings of regret with which I felt myself | exposed in one instance for twenty-eight hours to 
compelled to abandon the, perhaps, too ambitious |a combination of influences, which at any instant 
hope I had so long cherished of being permitted to | of those weary hours would have crushed to frag. 
plant the flag of my country in both the magnetic | ments any ship of ordinary construction—the gal 
poles of our globe.’’—p. 246. lant vessels still held their own. The hawsers 

In the course of his northward progress, Sir J.| snapped by which at the commencement of the 
Ross takes oceasion to notice a circumstance which | gale they endeavored to moor themselves to the 
must make the task of a navigator of these seas far | nearest floe. The rudders were torn from the 
more unenviable than that of the Arctic explorer ; | stern-posts—the masts quivered to every collision 
—this is, the more constant prevalence of a swell ,with the grinding masses of ice—the storm-sails, 
so heavy as to make the calm, in the vicinity of | by backing and filling which they could alone avoid 
land or iceberg, more dangerous even than the|or mitigate such collision, strained to the gale— 
gale, preventing the use of boats to tow the ship | the vessels were tossed in dangerous proximity to 
from danger, and frustrating the effects of such|each other; but Providence helped those who 
feeble airs as would give her steerage-way in the | helped themselves, and the gale had scarcely 
smooth water of the Arctic seas. ‘The dangers of | abated when the spare rudders had been fixed and 
gale and calm were alike overcome by the admira-| due examination had shown that the skilful con- 
ble management and unflinching perseverance of {struction of the vessels and the compact stowage 
officers and men. On March 2, for instance, while | of their holds had enabled them to ride through 
the Terror’s bows and rigging were encrusted with | every danger without any vital injury. At length, 
ice, some of the hands were slung over the latter |on the Ist of February, in latitude 67° 29’ S. and 
for two hours, drenched at every plunge of the |longitude 159° W., they emerged from their 
ship, while repairing the shackle of the bobstay, Stormy prison into a comparatively clear sea. Un- 
broken by rough contact with the pack-ice. At) der ordinary circumstances the appearance of stars 
this date they fell in with some of the islands dis-|to men who for five weeks had scarcely seen the 
covered by Balleny, and had the satisfaction of ver- | bowsprit from the quarter-deck through fog and 
ifying the accuracy of his observations. On the | blinding snow, would have been welcome enough, 
16th they sailed over the precise spot which, on |but this apparition told them that the season for 
the chart furnished by the kindness of Captain | navigating those seas was fast drawing to a close. 
Wilkes, had been marked as mountainous land.|On the 16th of February, in latitude 75°, though 
It is unfortunate that the liberality with which that |cheered by the prospect of a clear sea, they could 
officer communicated to his British competitors the | not but remember that two days anterior to this 
information which he conceived might be useful for | date in the former year the young ice had enforced 
their guidance, should have led to a result which |a retreat. ‘The present temperature, indeed, indi- 
has occasioned him some annoyance. Tor the | cated a milder season than the last, but on the 21st, 
details of the controversy which has arisen, we | with the thermometer at 19° and a clear sea, the 
must refer our readers to Sir James Ross’ volumes, | waves froze as they fell on the decks and rigging, 


We cannot doubt that Captain Wilkes was mis- | and while the people of the Terror were cutting it 


taken, and that his mistake originated in a too | 


ready acceptance of a supposed observation of land 
by one of his subordinates—an accident to which 
the deception of fog and the interruptions of ice 


must often expose even experienced and scrupu- | 


lous navigators. On the 6th of April the ships 
were moored in safety in the Derwent, Van Die- 
men’s Land, bringing back in health and safety 
every individual who had embarked in them there 
in November of the former year. 

The second cruise of the expedition was direeted 
towards the eastern extremity of that icy barrier 
which had repelled the attempt of the preceding 
year. ‘The barrier was again reached, and the 
extreme southern limit of the former voyage was 
passed ; but the track now followed led to no such 
discoveries of land as had immortalized that voy- 
age, and a detention of fifty-six days in packed ice 
from the 60th to the 67th degree of south latitude 
lost them the best part of the season for the prose- 
cution of their intended survey, or for penetrating 
or turning, perchance, the flank of the icy barrier. 
Their detention in the pack-ice was not merely one 
of those trials of patience of which Arctic voyages 





away from her bows, a small fish was found in the 
;mass, which must have been dashed against the 
ship and instantly frozen fast. Being laid aside 
for preservation, it was unfortunately pounced upon 
by an unscientific cat. On the 23d the great bar- 
rier was seen from the mast-head. It was ap 
| proached within a mile and a half, but young ice 
| prevented a nearer approach, and every indentation 
|was frozen up. In latitude 78° 9’, six miles in 
advance of the former year, with strong indications 
| of land, but without that certainty required by such 
/an observer as Sir James Ross, he was again com- 
| pelled by the advanced state of the season to close 
ihis operations—which, but for their unlooked-for 
| detention, and the time spent in forcing their way 
through more than a thousand miles of pack-ice, 
might have led to far greater results. 

It was now determined to shape the most direct 
|course the pack would admit for the Falkland Isl- 
| ands, at which Sir James proposed to refit previous 
\to a third trial of his fortunes on that meridian of 
35° W. longitude, on which Captain Weddell had 
reached the 75th degree of latitude. 


| It was found impossible to effect a short passage 
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through any opening in the body of the ice, but the 
flank of the pack was successfully turned, and, in 
latitude 64°, on the 7th of March, the first specimen 
af the vegetable kingdom was hailed in the appear- 
ance of small pieces of sea-weed. An awful mo- 
ment of danger yet remained to try the skill and 
courage of both ships’ companies. It is due tothem 
to quote entire the vivid description of their com- 
mander.:— 

** During the next three days we made rapid pro- 
gress to the eastward, experiencing strong south- 
erly winds and severe weather, but we met only 
four or five bergs during a run of several hundred 
miles, and began to think we had got to the north- 
ward of their latitude. On the afternoon of the 
12th, however, several were seen during thick 
weather, and whilst we were running, under all the 
sail we could carry, to a strong northwesterly 
breeze. In the evening the wind increased so much, 
and the snow-showers became so incessant, that we 
were obliged to proceed under more moderate sail. 
Numerous small pieces of ice were also met with, 
warning us of the presence of bergs, concealed by 
the thickly falling snow. Before midnight I di- 
rected the topsails to be close-reefed, and every ar- 
rangement made for rounding-to until daylight, 
deeming it too hazardous to run any longer. Our 
people had hardly completed these operations when 
a large berg was seen ahead, and quite close to us; 
the ship was immediately hauled to the wind on the 
port tack, with the expectation of being able to 
weather it; but just at this moment the Terror was 
observed running down upon us, under her topsails 
and foresail, and as it was impossible for her to clear 
both the berg and the Erebus, collision was inevita- 
ble. We instantly hove all aback to diminish the 
violence of the shock ; but the concussion when she 
struck us was such as to throw almost every one off 
his feet; our bowsprit, fore-topmast, and other 
smaller spars, were’carried away; and the ships, 
hanging together, entangled by their rigging, and 
dashing against each other with fearful violence, 
were falling down upon the weather-face of the 
lofty berg under our lee, against which the waves 
were breaking and foaming to near the summit of 
its perpendicular cliffs. Sometimes she rose high 
above us, almost exposing her keel to view, and 
again descended as we in our turn rose to the top 
of the wave, threatening to bury her beneath us, 
whilst the crushing of the breaking upperworks and 
boats increased the horror of the scene. Providen- 
tially they gradually forged past each other and 
geparated before we drifted down amongst the foam- 
ing breakers—and we had the gratification of seeing 
her clear the end of the berg and of feeling that she 
was safe. But she left us completely disabled ; 
the wreck of the spars so encumbered the lower 
yards, that we were unable to make sail, so as to 
get headway on the ship; nor had we room to wear 
round, being by this time so close to the berg that 
the waves, when they struck against it, threw back 
their sprays into the ship. The only way left to us 
to extricate ourselves from this awful and appalling 
situation was by resorting to the hazardous expedi- 
eut of a stera-board, which nothing could justify 
during such a gale and with so high a sea run- 
ning, but to avert the danger which every moment 
threatened us of being dashed to pieces. The heavy 
rolling of the vessel, and the probability of the masts 
giving way each time the lower yard-arms struck 
against the cliffs, which were towering high above 
our mast-heads, rendered it a service of extreme 
danger to loose the mainsail; but no sooner was 





the order given than the daring spirit of the British 
seaman manifested itself. The men ran up the 
rigging with as much alacrity as on any ordinary 
oceasion ; and although more than once driven off 
the yard, they, after a short time, succeeded in loos 
ing the sail. Amidst the roar of the wind and sea, 
it was difficult both to hear and to execute the on 
ders that were given, so that it was three-quarters 
of an hour before we could get the yards braced 
bye, and the maintack hauled on board sharp aback 
—an expedient that, perhaps, had never before been 
resorted to by seamen in such weather; but it had 
the desired effect. The ship gathered stern-way ; 
plunging her stern into the sea, washing away the 
gig and quarter-boats, and with her lower yard-arms 
scraping the rugged face of the berg, we in a few 
minutes reached its western termination. The ‘ un- 
der tow,’ as it is called, or the reaction of the wa- 
ter from its vertical cliffs, alone preventing us being 
driven to atoms against it. Ko sooner had we 
cleared it, than another was seen directly astern of 
us, against which we were running; and the diffi- 
culty now was to get the ship’s head turned round 
and pointed fairly through between the two bergs, 
the breadth of the intervening space not exceeding 
three times her own breadth; this, however, we 
happily accomplished ; and in a few minutes after 


| getting before the wind, she dashed through the 


narrow channel, between two perpendicular walls 
of ice, and the foaming breakers which stretched 
across it, and the next moment we were in smooth 
water under its lee. 

** The Terror’s light was immediately seen and 
answered ; she had rounded-to, waiting for us, and 
the painful state of suspense her people must have 
endured as to our fate could not have been much 
less than our own; for the necessity of constant and 
energetic action to meet the momentarily varying 
circumstances of our situation, left us no time to re- 
flect on our imminent danger. 

‘* We hove-to on the port tack, under the lee of 
the berg, which now afforded us invaluable protee 
tion from the fury of the storm, which was still rag- 
ing above and around us; and commenced clearing 
away the wreck of the broken spars, saving as much 
of the rigging as possible ; whilst a party were en- 
gaged preparing others to replace them. 

** As soon as day broke we had the gratification 
of learning that the Terror had only lost two or three 
small spars, and had not suffered any serious dam- 
age; the signal of ‘all’s well,’ which we hoisted 
before there was light enough for them to see it, 
and kept flying until it was answered. served to 
relieve their minds as speedily as possible of any 
remaining anxiety on our account. 

** A cluster of bergs was seen to the windward, 
extending as far as the eye could discern, and so 
closely connected, that, except the small opening 
by which we had escaped, they appeared to form 
an unbroken continuous line ; it seems, therefore, 
not at all improbable that the collision with the Ter- 
ror was the means of our preservation, by forcing 
us backwards to the only practicable channel, in- 
stead of permitting us, as we were endeavoring, to 
run to the eastward, and become entangled ina 
labyrinth of heavy bergs, from which escape might 
have been impracticable.’’—vol. ii., pp. 217—221. 

The harbor of Port Sims was reached on the 7th 
of April; and the interval from this date to the 
close of the year was occupied in the refitting of the 
ships, in the prosecution of scientific occupations, 
and in a voyage to and from Cape Horn. 

We shall not at present offer any detailed remarks 
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on the last and least successful of the three voyages. 
The lottery, in which Weddell had drawn the prize 
of a mild season and an open sea, presented to an 
nothing but the blank of pack-iee, contrary gales, 
and, in one quarter, a barrier much resembling that 
of the 78th degree, though of inferior altitude. 
Before these obstacles, and the near approach of 
the Antarctic winter, the ships were finally put 
about in the 7Ist degree, on the 7th March. They 
came safely to anchor at the Cape of Good Hope on 
the 4th April, 1843. 

One sailor, washed overboard near Kerguelen 
Island, and a quarter-master, James Angelly, who 
fell from the mainyard on their return from the 
second cruise, make up the whole list of fatal 
casualties for the three years of toil and danger. 
The sick list is equally compendious—a single offi- 
cer and sailor invalided, and since recovered. These 
statistics are the best commentary on the manage- 
ment, as well as the outfit, of the expedition. 

One important branch of the commission intrusted | 
to it has been admirably carried out by its botanist, | 
Mr. S. D. Hooker, a worthy son of the learned 
director of the Kew Gardens. It must be remem- 
bered that the operations of the expedition, though 
they were extended beyond the regions of vegetable 
life, were not confined to such barren latitudes. 
The ships were in no instance frozen up, and the 
Jong intervals of nautical inaction were fertile in em- 

loyment for Mr. Hooker, in such localities as the 
Paikland Islands and New Zealand. We believe | 
that a moderate government grant was never more | 
scrupulously and ably applied than the 500/. allotted 
for his publication of the ‘* Flora Antarctica’’—a 
book which must find its place in every botanist’s | 
library, and which contains much matter interesting | 
to other classes of readers. | 

The extracts which we have given may save us | 
the trouble of commenting on Sir James Ross’ work, 
as respects literary execution. They will speak 
better than we could for the plain, modest, and 
manly taste of the author—which seems entirely 
worthy of his high professional character and signal 
services. 

We must beg a parting word with those who 
oe in asking the old nijlitarian question, 

Vhat good is to result from these discoveries * 
What interest shall we receive for the expense of 
outfit, pay, and allowances? We are not about to 
make a flourish about national reputation, the ad- 
vance of science, or other topics of small interest to 
such questioners. Let them study the pamphlet of 
Mr. C. Enderby in connection with the description 
of the Auckland Islands given in the sixth chapter 
of Sir James Ross’ first volume. They will learn 
that this little group is singularly adapted, by posi- 
tion and other natural features, to assist the revival 
of a most important, though at present, to all ap- 
pearance, moribund department of British industry, 
the southern whale-fishery. We care not whether 
the term be used in that extensive sense which it 
has derived from the circumstance that the vessels 
destined for it take a southern departure from Eng- 
Jand, or whether it be used with more limited refer- 
ence to the southern circumpolar regions. In the 
former sense, it may be said to embrace the whole 
extent of ocean minus the Greenland seas. If the 
time should arrive, perhaps some symptoms of its 
approach are discernible, when Englishmen can find 
capital, leisure, and intellect, for any object and any 
enterprise other than that of connecting points in 
space by intervening bars of iron, we believe that 











few speculations will be found more sound, more 
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profitable, and more congenial to our national hab- 
its than that suggested by the present grantee of 
the Auckland Islands, which were discovered under 
his auspices—the industrious, the liberal, and the 
eminently sagacious and practical Mr. Enderby. 





THE COMPLAYNTE OF WILLIAM CAXTON. 
Goon friends, ne do ye not my ghost to shame, 

If with thinne sounde it crepe into your ears ; 
Whenas, for laud of my yburied name, 

Ye gatheren, wise clerks, and pleasant peers. 

Demé ye not that, these four hundred years, 
I, William Caxton, a dead heart did keepe 
Withinne the abbey walls my silent sleepe. 


A breath of my quick spirit shrinéd was 
In every booke yturned to print from pen, 

By my true sons, and therewithal did pass 
Athwart the ways and thro’ the hearts of men, 
And came, bringing me tidings back again 

How waggéd the queint world, that so | knew 

How my so little art to giant grew. 


Naught cravéd I, ne canopy of stone, 
Ne of fair brass a daintie monument 
For in my art, meseeméd, I alone 
Had set up my own tomb-stone, veramént. 
To be embalmed in leaves I was content ; 
The clerkly abbey Latine seemréd chaffe 
To me, that had all print for epitaph. 


Nobler methought it was to bear about 
True words that speken wise men, new and old, 


| Than be from brass by hurrying feet trod out, 


Or stretch in effigy of marble cold ; 

The which, for sixpence each, cokenays behold, 
Hurried by vergers that ne letten stop 
No man, but all befoul with their slip-slop. 


Ne wolde I, by my will, abroad be shewed, 
With Nelson high upon a stone pillére, 
Like that whereon, as clerkés seyn, abode 
St. Simeon the foul for many a year. 
And sore I trembled in my bones, for feare 
Lest, on some arch, a figure meet of fun - 
I stand should, like y* Duke of Wellington. 


That I ne may be with no statue graced, 
As statues goe, I pray each gentle heart! 
Save me from all committees, hight of taste, 
From “ high” or ** low,”’ so it be ‘‘London’”’ art, 
From such honoir full fain wolde I astart : 
Still let me live in bookés, as of old, 
Wherein ne Trench can plan ne Wyatt —_—. 





Tue Imace or Ists.—An old priest at Memphis 
had the image of the veiled Isis standing in the hail 
of his dwelling, ingeniously formed of gray marble. 
His son, a lively, active boy, stood often before the 
image, and longed very much to behold the con- 
cealed countenance of the goddess. One day he 
could no longer restrain his curiosity; he took a 
hammer and chisel, and with a few blows struck 
off the veil. But, to his great surprise, he now 
beheld nothing more than a piece of raw, shapeless 
stone! 

“* What dost thou there?’’ asked the priest, who 
just came up. 

‘*T wanted to see the face of the goddess.”’ 

“ Ah!” sighed the priest, ‘‘ it has happened to 
thee as it did to me when J was a youth, and fam 
cied to find wisdom in the schocls of the sages,”’— 
Schreiber. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Mémoires de Fléchier sur les Grands Jours tenus & 
Clermont, en 1665—1666. Publiés par M. 
Gonod, Bibliothécaire de la ville de Clermont. 
pp- 461. Paris, 1844. 


Tus work, the editor informs us, is published 
under the patronage of the French government, and 
especially ‘‘ of the enlightened Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Villemain,’’ and whatever we may 
think of its literary merits, its historical interest 
certainly justifies its publication. M. Gonod thinks 
that the graces of the style, the flow of the narra- 
tive, and the benevolence of the sentiments, more 
remarkable than even the events narrated, will add 
tw the reputation of the amiable and eloquent Bishop 
of Nismes. We venture to be of a quite different 
opinion ; we think that a most curious and interest- 
ing subject is very much marred by the trivial and 
superficial style in which it is treated. Filechier 
has always been considered as rather a brilliant 
orator than a profound thinker: this work certainly 
confirms that judgment, and to a much greater de- 
a than we could have expected. The ‘‘ Grands 

ours de Clermont’’ exhibited the closing scene of 
a very strange and picturesque state of society—a 
series of historical pictures of life and manners at 
the critical period when the individualities of the 
feudal system were making their last ineffectual 
struggles with the unity and vigor of a central sov- 
ereign authority. But Flechier saw it all from a 
lower point of view, and has treated these remark- 
able days as topics of sentimental gossip and flow- 
ery narratives, in the very bad style of the Seuderys 
—alternating criminal atrocities and rural felicities, 
passing from executions to flirtations, and inter- 
spersing the deepest tragedies with madrigals and 
sonnets—in elegant language indeed, but, as it 
seems to us, with marvellous bad taste and a strange 
misconception of the moral and historical interest 
of the scenes which he witnessed. There are also 
several passages in which the clergy—the monastic 
orders—and other still more serious subjects, are 
treated in an irreverent tone, so unlike the times, 
and so little becoming the sacerdotal character, that 
we have been more than once inclined to suspect 
that the work was either not Flechier’s, or had 
received some additions from more modern hands. 
The evidence, indeed, on which it is attributed in 
its present state to Flechier (though we must ulti- 
mately subscribe to it) is, at first sight, somewhat 
vague. The MS. is anonymous, and without date 
or mark: it is confessedly not the autograph of 
Flechier, nor is there any earlier or more satisfac- 
tory account given of it than that “‘ the handwriting 
and orthography are those of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and that it was discovered, in 
1830, at the sale of an old gentleman of Clermont, 
curious in the antiquities of Auvergne.’’ No reason 
is assigned why the MS. should have been found 
at Clermont, with which Flechier is not known to 
have had any other connection than his one acci- 
dental visit, and where, it might seem, he could 
have had no motive for leaving such a manuscript, 
instead of taking it with him to Paris. But, on the 
other hand, there can be no question of the general 
authenticity of the facts narrated, or that many of 


the details must have been written by an eye-| 


witness, and by an eye-witness not concerned in the 
legal part of the proceedings. Nor is there any 
doubt, that the Abbé Flechier, who was tutor to 
the son of M. de Caumartia, accompanied that 
magistrate vn circuit, as we may say, to Clermont 


in 1665. Further, he has always been held to be 
the author of a brief account of that excursion, 
published long ago under the title of Relation d’un 
Vouage en Auvergne. ‘* This is a work,”’ says 
the Pogrephie niverselle, ** of a few pages, and a 
mere badinage of Flechier’s youth, which would 
not be a mentioning, but that it has been 
quoted by some modern writers as favoring opinions 
which Flechier assuredly would not have approved.”’ 
Now several passages, such as the ‘ Biographie’’ 
would consider as unbecoming Flechier, are to be 
found in the recently discovered MS., from which 
we may therefore infer that the old pamphlet was 
extracted. It is also certain that the Abbé Ducreux, 
who, in 1782, edited the collected works of Flechier, 
had seen either M. Gonod’s or some similar MS. 
on the transactions in Auvergne, of which, how- 
ever, he only published some scanty specimens :*— 

** What interest,’’ he asks, ‘‘ could a reader take 
in the narrative of obsolete crimes, some of brutal 
atrocity, some of a deeper and more malignant 
spirit, which would only disgust one’s mind and 
afflict one’s heart? ‘The history of crime is already 
large enough.”’ 

The Abbé Ducreux, while giving these very bad 
reasons for suppressing the main text, had, we sus- 
ey a much more valid one ;—he thought, per- 

aps, as we do, that it was, as a mere literary work, 
unworthy the reputation of Flechier ; and he would, 
of course, be still more seriously dissatisfied with 
the passages alluded to in the “ Biographie,”’ and 
which, we confess, savor more of the profane flip- 
pancy of Voltaire than of the unctuous eloquence 
of the Bishop of Nismes. We therefore, on the 
whole, must conclude that the work is Flechier’s, 
and are sorry that we cannot admit the validity of 
the apology which the “ Biographie”’ makes for its 
defects—that it was ‘a badinage of his youth.” 
Flechier was at this date no less than thirty-three 
years old—had acquired something of a literary 
name, and was already celebrated as a preacher. 
He might certainly have been expected to treat the 
subject with a more discriminating eye and a firmer 
hand ; but even as it is, our readers will see that 
the facts are sufficiently striking to redeem the 
tedious frivolity of the episodes with which they 
are encumbered—and in which alone we see any 
traces of badinage. 

We begin by explaining what the ‘ Grands 
Jours’’ were :— 

** Les Grands Jours,”’ says M. Gonod, ‘‘ were a 
kind of extraordinary assizes held by judges selected 
and commissioned by the king. hese judges, 
taken from the parliaments, were sent, with very 
extensive powers, into the distant provinces, to 
judge summarily and finally all matters, civil and 
criminal, &c. The long intervals between these 


assizes, and the state exhibited by the judges, ren- 
dered them more solemn and imposing, and obtained 


* M. Fabre de Narbonne, who published what he calls 
a complete edition of Flechier's works in 1828, had also 
seen one of these MSS.; but— following the had example 
and reasoning of the Abbé Ducreux—he gives only an 
abridgment of it, in about ten pages, in which ne enumer- 
ates little more than the faudaises we comp!ain of, saying, 
as to the rest, “ Nous pensons qu’il serait inutile, peut- 
éire méme imprudent, de retracer ici des faits oubliés 
depuis plus d’un siécle,” Gur. Comp., x. 443. Of these 
he says no more than to intimate that “Le Comte de 
C— and Le Marquis de V— lost their heads by the hand 
of the executioner: and, as we shall see, even this is 
erroneous; the Marquis de Veyrac was punished only in 





effigy, the Count de Canillae was not capitally convicted, 
j and four capital condemnations actually executed are not 
j alluded to. 
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for them from the common people the name of |who had neglected to send him a bottle of rum, 
Grands Jours.’’—Jntroduction, v. ** You rascal, don’t you know that I can hang you 

We doubt whether this description is altogether |if I please?’’ They at first thought that the 
correct.* We do not believe that the ‘‘ Grands | baronet knew of some misdeed of the fellow’s which 
Jours’’ were a mere commission sent at the king’s | would have exposed him to the capital vengeance 
discretion to any remote province, but rather an |of the law; but it turned out to be only the good 
assemblage of the regular judges of the respective | gentleman’s recollection of his primitive authority, 
provinces—sometimes, it seems, in a body, and | recently abolished indeed by statute, but perhaps 
sometimes by a kind of committee or commission— | not altogether, as to minor punishment, obsolete in 
but always of the proper judges of the jurisdiction. | practice. In France the same principles prevailed ; 
Thus, we read in very ancient times that the Counts | but their exercise was much more general, arbi- 
of Champagne held their Grand Jours, or supreme | trary, and severe than they, even in the most bar- 
courts, at ‘Troyes; that the Parliament of Langue-|barous times, had been in England; and, in fact, 
doc held its Grand Jours at Nismes; and the|it was Louis XVI. that finally emancipated the 
Grands Jours most generally known—those of Poi- | serfs of the crown, and abolished the corvée and 












































tiers and Auvergne—being within the jurisdiction 
of the parliament of Paris, were held by members 
of that parliament ; nor do we believe that the king 
could have directed the members of the Grands 
Jours d’ Auvergne to have sat in Guienne or Britan- 


other feudal grievances. When Flechier wrote 
'they were all in vigor, particularly in the remoter 
| districts ; and in addition to this grand fundamental 
jand, we may say, constitutional mischief, there 
|were superadded the civil wars—the League and 
































ny. We doubt also whether M. Gonod’s derivation | the Fronde—a combination of circumstances which 
of the name itself does not partake of the same |had totally disorganized the political government 
error. It certainly differs from that given by, we | and social order of France, and driven or encouraged 
think, better authorities. ‘* Les Grands Jours ont | the local nobility to an unscrupulous assertion, and 
été ainsi appellés comme qui dirait Grands Plaids.”’ | even extension, of their old feudal privileges. 
—(Menage.) ‘ Les Grands Jours sont ainsi nom-| The.courage, talents, and wholesome severity of 
més a la différence des jours—c’est A dire des plaids | Cardinal Richelieu had subdued the spirit of rebel- 
—ordinaires.’’"—(Loiseau.) In fine, these Grands | lion against the crown, and reduced the power of the 
Jours had a strong analogy to our assizes, except | great vassals; but the local grievances—the vio- 
that, unfortunately for France, they were neither | lence, the exactions, the mutual feuds and general 
so general, so frequent, nor so regular, as amongst | insubordination of the provincial nobility—had been, 
us. up to the majority of Louis XIV., but imperfectly 
To understand in any degree the state of society | checked, even in their invasions of the royal author- 
which this work develops, we must recollect that | ity, and little, or not at all, as regarded their sud~- 
France was still subjected to all the forms, and in | jects. We know that in the preceding century 
a great degree to the substantial evils, of the old | Grands Jours had been held with the view of re- 
feudal system. ‘* In those disorderly times,” says | pressing all those abuses; but they appear to have 
Adam Smith, “‘ every great landlord was a sort of | been rare and ineffectual, and deemed of so little 
petty prince: his tenants were his subjects. He | importance as hardly to be mentioned in history. 
was their judge ; and in some respects their legisla- | Neither Voltaire nor any of the ordinary historians, 
tor in peace and their leader in war. He made war | that we remember, allude to them. We find them 
according to his own discretion, frequently against | thrice mentioned in Henault thus :— 
his neighbors, and sometimes against his sover- | ‘©1581. Grands Jours tenus a Poitiers. 
eign.”’—( W. of N., b. iii., ec. 2.) The landlords! “1634. Grands Jours tenus & Poitiers. M. 
were vassals of the crown, and the tenants were | Talon (Avocat-Général) remarque qu’il est bon d’en 
vassals of the landlord, and these, instead of paying | indiguer la tenue @ huit & dix ans: ‘ Puisque,’ dit 
for the land they occupied in the shape of a fixed |il, ‘cette appréhension est capable de retenir les 
rent, were subjected to duties, services, and supplies | nobles et les officiers en leur devoir.’ 


Grands Jours tenus en Auvergne con- 





in kind, and their natural consequences, aids, that; ‘* 1665. 


is, fines or compositions in money in lieu of such | tre les seigneurs et les juges qui accabloient les 
duties and supplies. This system, so pregnant with | vassaux et les justiciables.”’— Hist. Chron., loco. 
exaction and oppression, was never so severe or} But though only once mentioned by Henault, 
general in England as on the continent of Europe, | they had been held in Auvergne six times between 
in the eastern parts of which it is still to be found; | 1454 and 1582; and it was after a desuetude of 
but even in England, where liberty dawned earliest, | nearly eighty years that they were now revived. 
it was not legally extinguished till the 12th of | Auvergne is a mountainous district in the centre 
Charles I1., and in truth there still remain some |of France—the most remote part of the jurisdic- 
traces of it in our copyhold tenures, by which, |tion of the parliament of. Paris, and essentially 
although pretty generally mitigated and regulated | highland in the character of the country and its in- 
by legal custom, the lord still has in too many cases |‘ habitants. Flechier, who had no taste for the ro- 
heriots, uncertain fines, and other arbitrary dues. | mantic, either in scenery or character, describes the 
It was not till the reign of George II., after the | district as nothing better than ‘‘a secret and safe 
rebellion of 1745, that the Aeritable jurisdictions|asylum of crime, amidst inaccessible rocks and 
were abolished in Scotland ; and even in 1773 Dr. | wilds, which nature seems rather to have designed 
Johnson and Boswell were startled at hearing Sir | for beasts than for men, and where, in fact, men 
Alexander MacLean say to one of his Highlanders | are abandoned to the irregular impulses of animal 
nature, unimproved by any kind of social cultiva- 
* There is a much better account of the Grands Jours | tion, and where even in the horrors that are com- 
in M. Fabre de Narbonne’s edition of Flechier’s works, | mitted there is stil] a certain simplicity of character, 
x. 418. which inclines us to Jay their wickedness to the ac- 
.* The parliaments of Tonlouse and Bordeaux were | count of ignorance and misfortune.”’—p. 224. 
directed by a royal ordonnance in 1493 to hold their Th : Seottish Highlands, the feudal 
Grands Jours biennally in the various towns of their tO, O8.1n Cur Seottien: ignands, ers 


jurisdictions. © system and its hereditary jurisdictions held their 
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ground with peculiar tenacity, and we shall see in 
the course of our extracts many circumstances of 
the same violent and bloody character with those 
which have been softened down and purified by the 
magic pen of the author of ‘* Waverley” into scenes 
af romantic interest. 

Indeed, the state of the province of Auvergne, 
and the chief sources of the disorders and crimes 
with which it was afflicted, may be almost summed 
up in the exercise of the powers enumerated in the 
chartularies of Bradwardine—* whereby the lands 
af Bradwardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, had been 
erected into a free barony by a charter from King 
David 1.—Cum liberali potestate habendi curias et 
Justicias cum fossa et furca, (i. e. pit and gallows,) 
el saka et soka, thol et theam, et infang theif et out- 
fang theif, sive hand-habend sive bac barand.”’ 
“ These cabalistie words,’’ as Scott calls them, are 
pure Saxon terms of our own old common law ;* 
and though the powers which they imply fell into 
gradual disuse in England, they continued to sub- 
sist in Scotland in theory, and even to be exercised 
now and then with a sufficiently startling rigor, till 
the final extinction of the heritable jurisdictions in 
1747 ; nor can it be doubted that exactly equivalent 
ome were to be found in the charters of the “‘ free 

ronies’’ of la haulte Auvergne.t We shall see, 
as we proceed to individual cases, that many of the 
more serious offences arraigned before the Grands 
Jours, were exaggerated instances of the class of 
irregularities imputed to the Baron of Bradwardine 
—e. g. the imprisoning ‘‘ two poachers in the dun- 
geon of the old tower of Tully-Veolan, where they 
were sorely frightened by ghosts and almost eaten 
by rats, and setting an old woman in the jougs (or 
Scottish pillory) for saying that there were mair 
fules in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatly.” 
Nay, it is to be noted also that Sir Walter, in his 
historical accuracy, represents the hand even of his 
generous and kind-hearted laird as stained with 
the blood of the “ fair-haired son of old Ballen- 
keirock,’’ in the fatal feud ‘‘ at the Mains of Tul- 
ly-Veolan.’’ The great novelist, as we have said, 
has softened and embellished the historical features 
—but the hard outlines are still discernible ; and 
how much harsher they were a century earlier, in 
the less mitigated feudality of Auvergne, this vol- 
ume testifies. 

It was chiefly to restrain the abuses of these pri- 
vate jurisdictions that the Grands Jours were com- 
missioned ; but as their powers extended to all 
kinds of pleas and complaints, civil, criminal, and 
even ecclesiastic, there were no fewer than 12,000 
cases of various kinds submitted to the court. Of 
these, however, as the reader may anticipate, the 
eloquent Abbé presents only a few of the most 
striking ; and we again shall select from his diffuse 
narratives such circumstances as seem to us to throw 
most light on the state of society and manners. 

The tribunal, on this occasion, was composed of 
the President de Novion and sixteen other members 
of the parliament of Paris. Denis Talon, (the son 
of him who had wisely proposed the more frequent 


* See Lo. Coke, 2 Inst. 31, Blount’s Glossary, and the 
Law Dictionaries. There is in Sir H. Nicholas’ curious 
* History of the Earldom of Strathern, &c.,” a charter of 
James I., A. D. 1427, containing the Bradwardine clause 
almost verbatim. 

+ Even in our own days, when the Roman banker Tor- 
Jonia bought the duchy of Bracciano, it possessed these 
feudal jurisdictions, but, wisely preferring money which 
he could employ to powers that he durst not exercise, the 
new duke a all his privileges of fossa et furca, &c., to 
the late Pope Gregory. 
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recurrence of these assizes,) a man of severe man- 
ners and temper, but of great ability and consider 
ation, was advocate-general, or prosecutor for the 
crown. The royal seal, which accompanied the 
commission, with very undefined powers, was con- 
fided to M. de Caumartin, master of requests in the 
privy council ; who was accompanied by his lady, 
their son, et. 17, and by his tutor, the Abbé Flechier. 
Some of the families—mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters—of other judges connected with that part of 
the country seem also to have taken the opportunity 
of visiting their friends in this strange party of 
pleasure. 

At the approach of the Grands Jours the prov- 
ince was agitated with various emotions—the pub- 
lic in general were gratified, and the common people 
highly excited ; while those—a vast number of all 
classes, but particularly the higher—who felt that 
any circumstance of their lives was liable to disa- 

reeable question, fled or were preparing to fly. 
The chief personages of the court of Grands Jours 
assembled on the 25th September, 1665, at Riom, 
the second town of the province, distant one stage 
from Clermont, the capital of Auvergne, into which 
they made next day a splendid and ceremonious 
entry. ‘They were received successively by differ- 
ent deputations, corporations, and authorities ; the 
highest of all being the Count de Canillac, senes- 
chal of Clermont, at the head of the nobility of the 
province, amongst whom were prominent the Vis- 
count de la Mothe-Canillac—the Count de Beaufort- 
Canillac—the Count and Marquis du Palais, father 
and son, &c. This noble cavaleade dismounted to 
harangue the court, who alighted from their coaches 
to receive and respond to this honor. The senes- 
chal, as the representative of the public force, 
** congratulated the court and himself on their arri- 
val, and proffered his respect and obedience.” 
‘* Those who were near enough to hear this com 
pliment, and who knew that the seneschal himself 
and most of the gentlemen who accompanied him 
were the very parties against whom the Grands 
Jours were directed, were astonished at their blind- 
ness or temerity.’’ ‘The court was then conducted 
to its palace, where, it being now late, the judges 
were presented with the wine of honor :— 

‘* At nightfall the consuls and aldermen of the 
city arrived, accompanied by the town-serjeants 
carrying torches adorned with the arms of the 
city and ribbons of divers colors. They were pre- 
ceded by four young men, with knots of rose-col- 
ored ribbons at their shoulders, their garters, and 
their shoes, carrying the wine of honor. The bier 
on which it is borne is covered with garlands of 
flowers and the gayest ribbons, as is the basket 
itself, which contains ¢welve dozen and nine bottles 
of the choicest wine of the country.’’—Jnir. xxvii. 

We spare our readers the details of the other 
ceremonies of reception; but we cannot omit a 
specimen of the style, which had excited our doubt 
as to the authorship of the work :— 

‘* Saturday and Sunday were passed in seeing 
the town, and in hearing an infinity of compliments 
from the members of the neighboring jurisdictions 
who came to humble themselves before that of Paris, 
and from the religious of all colors* who came in a 
body to quote us St. Paul and St. Augustin, to 


we Eremites and friars, 
White, black, and gray, with all their trampery.—P. 
L., b. ili. 
It is odd to find an abbé and future Bishop of Nismes 
thus anticipating the sneer of the Puritan poet at the 
many-colored fraternities of the Romish church. 
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compare the Grands Jours to the day of Judgment, 
and produce for our edification everything that is to 
be found in Seripture in commendation of justice. 
A Jesuit at the head of his college, and a Capuchin 
friar, the most venerable of the province, particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in citing the most 
eloquent passages of the holy fathers in praise of 
the Grands Jours, and proving clearly that St, Au- 
gustin and St. Ambrose had prophesied all that 
which was now passing in Auvergne.’’—p. 41. 
This Voltairian flippancy, delivered in language 
which can neither in idiom nor orthography be dis- 
tinguished, by us at least, from that of a century 
later, seemed suspicious. 
enough to find in the next page the author mistak- 
ing the great Paseal—*‘ reconnu par ses inventions 
mathématiques et par les Lettres Provinciales,”’ 
(p. 42)—tor a second cousin of his; and a few 
pages later we have him describing the same great 
man as alternately philandering, sonnetizing, and 
satirizing some coquette at Clermont, when, in fact, 
he was living, or rather dying, at Paris, amidst all 
the severities of ascetic religion. It is strange that 


Flechier, etat 33, should have made such blunders | 


as to Pascal. 

After having wasted above thirty pages in detail- 
ing, in the most tedious and frivolous style, the 
courtships and jiltings of some young Jadies and 
gentlemen, daughters and sons of presidents and 
counsellors, he at last arrives at the actual sitting 
of the terrible tribunal, which he treats with an 
trsouciance that shows how little he was impressed 
with the real character of the great scenes that 
were about to apen :— 

‘*M. Robert began the session by opening a 
civil cause which had been much studied. From 
that time forward they talked of nothing but of 
people arrested in the province. The prevots 
(tipstaffs or constables) all took the field, and the 
terror became so general that even the most inno- 
cent had retired into the depths of the mountains. 
Having had an opportunity of making a trip to 
Vichy, an agreeable place, remarkable for the mi- 
raculous effect of its waters, we slept on the road, 
and next morning perceived 


Ces vallons ou Vichy par ses chaudes fontaines 
Adoucit tous les jours mille cuisantes peines.”-— 
p- 47. 


We next have other watering-place verses on 
Vichy, and a detail of M. Flechier’s visits to and 
conversations with the lady-nuns of the three con- 
vents of Vichy—after which digression the gallant 
abbé returns to Clermont and reports the first im- 
portant trial of the Grands Jours. 

The rich and ancient family of Canillae seems to 
have been, in all its numerous branches, the most 
powerful, and, what was in those days the same 
thing, the most lawless, turbulent, and oppressive 
ofthe whole province. It was even thought that the 
Grands Jours had been specially and chiefly direct- 
ed against them; and it was for this reason that 
euch wonder had been expressed at seeing so many 
of that name venturing to present themselves to 
congratulate the arrival of the judges. Of these 
Gabriel Viscount de la Mothe-Canillac was the man 
of the best reputation. He was even called Canil- 
lac le Sage, in contradistinction to the old Marquis 
of Canillac, the head of his clan, who was characte- 
rized as Canillac le Fou; and the surprise and con- 
sternation of the public were very great on learning 
that the first step taken by the president and advo- 
caje-general was the arrest of this viscount ;—the 


Again, it was startling | 
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wary old marquis, who had not been one of the 
congratulating cavaleade, but, on the contrary, has- 
tened to make a judicious retreat, intimating— 
when he heard of the arrest of his too confident 
kinsman—that he thought Canillac le Fou would 
turn out to be Canillac le Sage. The principal 
motive which Flechier attributes to the magistrates 
for arresting M. de la Mothe-Canillae does not 
| Seem a very rational or creditable one—namely, 
that, the object being to strike terror into the whole 
family, it was good policy to begin with the least 
guilty—for if one comparatively innocent should 
| be punished, it was not merely a pledge that the 
greater culprits were not to escape, but a warning 
| that even smaller offences would not be overlooked ; 
| but he adds a deeper, a more probable, and stil] 
| less laudable motive, namely, that M. de la Mothe 
| had been active on the side of the Great Condé in 
| his rebellion ; and that, although he had been par- 
|doned and amnestied for all those transactions, 
| MM. de Novion and Talon were not sorry to make 
a partisan of the prince their first yictim. The oc- 
casion taken was this: during the civil war Condé 
had given M. de la Mothe a sum of 5000 francs 
(sic) to raise troops for his service. La Mothe 
handed over the sum to one M. d’Orsonette,* who 
promised to raise the men, but did not; and the 
prince having reproached La Mothe with this fail- 
ure, he proceeded by law for the recovery of the 
money against d’Orsonette, who, as Flechier says, 
being unwilling or unable to pay, chose to turn the 
lawsuit into an affair of honor, and proclaimed his 
resolution to sete it by a personal rencontre.t In 
this temper they unfortunately met one day, attend- 
ed by their servants. La Mothe, whose party was 
most numerous, routed his adversaries, and wound- 
ed d’Orsonette with his own hand, while one of his 
servants killed d’Orsonette’s falconer—for the chase 
seems to have been a pretext for the gathering. 
Flechier omits to state the important fact of when 
this violence occurred—but it seems to have been 
of old date, and rather unfairly revived for the 
present occasion. Certainly the gentlemen them- 
selves had been reconciled some time before the ad- 
vocate-general, on the part of the crown, volun- 
teered the criminal prosecution of M. de la Mothe. 

Here the judicial history is interrupted by the 
episode of a runaway monk, stripped of a blue coat 
which he profanely wore, and sent back to his 
cloister ; and another, per contra, of a girl released 
from a compulsory noviciate ;—and then the abbé 
adds :— 

**One is tired of talking of prosecutions and 
crimes, and so I showed the company a little copy 
of verses which | had just received from Paris by 
Mdlle. Scudery, on the subject of a tube-rose that the 
king had in his room; in which she makes the 
flower speak with all the gallantry in the world.” 

Then come narratives of pleasure tours about the 
neighborhood, and a long story, which the writer 
professes to believe and reason upon, how the con- 
summation of the marriage of a shepherd and shep- 
herdess was suspended by some magical practices of 
an enemy on a piece of timber, and the difficulty 
removed by burning the said timber.. And afier 





* Orsonette is a village on the river Allier, on the verge 
of the Auvergne highlands, of which this gentleman was 
probably the /aird. 

+ This was, to a late period, an approved 
ment amongst the remoter gentry of Scotlanc 


leain abate- 
Pand Ireland, 
who were generally better provided with pistols than 
with ready money. Our readers will recollect Rob Roy’s 
burlesque challenge to the Duke of Montrose. 
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this ne returns to tell us, without further preamble 
or explanation, that on the 23d of October M. de la 
Mothe was condemned to death, and executed with- 
in four hours after. We cannot make out why 
or on what evidence he was thus condemned, for it 
is stated that neither private prosecutor nor wit- 
nesses appeared, and that the only proof that was 
or could be produced was a royal Jettre de grace 
which embodied an admission of his having wound- 
ed d’Orsonette, but with a salvo that he had done 
so in repelling an ambuscade in which d’Orsonette 
had attacked him. 

All our readers may not be aware that in. the 
old jurisprudence of France letters of pardon were 
granted on the petition of the party acknowledging 
the crime (pardon being for the guilty and not for 
the innocent ;) and therefore, to make the pardon 
secure, the suppliant generally took care to make 
his confession full enough to cover the offence—of 
this we shall see a most remarkable instance in the 
sequel; but, in this case, what we cannot under- 
stand, though Flechier, in his zeal for M. de 
Caumartin, endeavors to explain it, is, how the 
formal recital of the confessed fact in the preamble 
should have been admitted to convict him, and the 
substantial portion of the instrament—the pardon 
itself—not be sufficient to save him. Flechier 
throws out some obscure hints, as if the recital had 
not fully stated the facts and was therefore invalid ; 
but this does not clear up the difficulty, for it is 
distinctly stated that there was no other evidence 
against him but the recital, and whatever was re- 
cited must have been covered by the pardon. Two 
only of the judges were in his favor, and in spite 
of Plechier’s labored defence of his patron, the con- 
duct of Caumartin seems to us incomprehensible, 
for Caumartin himself deliberately and after long 
consultation, and in opposition to the president and 
Talon, had signed the very letter of pardon, which 
he afterwards nullified by what Flechier represents 
as being on his part, and that of some others who 
concurred in it, a most reluctant sentence. It 
seems certain that the majority were under some 
kind of influence or terror ; i/s opinérent en trem- 
blant, says Flechier; and although that phrase 
might be thought to indicate mere emotions of hu- 
manity, the whole context intimates that there was 
something of management on the part of the presi- 
dent in procuring the capital conviction. “In 
short,”’ says Flechier, summing up the case, “ he 
was first tried—he bore a name odious at court—he 
belonged to a party opposed to the king—and 
though, in strictness of law, he may have deserved 
death, it must be confessed he was more unfortu- 
nate than criminal.’’* 

The unfavorable effect of this unexpected con- 
demnation and sudden execution on the public 
mind seems to have surprised and discouraged the 
court, whose proceedings took sensibly a more mod- 
erate character. ‘The cases tried were either in 
themselves of inferior importance, or became so by 
the absence of the parties. It was the practice of 
the old French Jaw, when the culprit did not ap- 
pear, to proceed against him in his absence par con- 
tumace—to hear the case ex parte, and pronounce 
the sentence accordingly. It was very natural 
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* This Vicomte de la Mothe seems to have been the 
last of his branch. He had married, in 1651, Anne de 
L’ Aubespine, and their only child, Catherine, subsequent- 
ly mentioned in the text, born in 1652, “ obtained the con- 

scation of her father’s property,” but, dying unmarried 





in 1669, she left it to her mother, who survived till 1630, 
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that such one-sided trials should produce very rapid 
verdicts, and generally end in convictions ; but on 
the other hand, and for that very reason, the sen- 
tences were not very formidable, being revisable 
with proportionable facility, when—time or treaty 
having cooled the rancor of the prosecutoi or the 
zeal of the judges—the defendant ventured to come 
into court to purger sa contumace. ‘The sentences 
for capital offences generally consisted of four 
items. First, death—secondly, confiscation of 
property,* and sometimes forfeiture of the local 
jurisdiction is mentioned in addition to that of the 
property—thirdly, a fine to the king, or damages 
to parties’ to be levied prior to the confiseation—and 
lastly, the razing the house of the delinquent— 
a mode at once of punishment and prevention, be- 
cause every country-house was literally a chateau, 
a castle—a fortalice when not a fortress—in which 
the gentry kept a kind of garrison—** made war on 
their neighbors,’’ and set all law, but that of the 
sword and what they called honor, at defiance. 
This razing of the houses and the seizure of any 
valuable movables were the only items of sentences 
par contumace that were capable of immediate exe- 
cution, and they seem to have been sometimes car- 
ried into effect, even in slight cases, without any 
delay, so that when the contumace was subse- 
quently purged and the rest of the sentence remit- 
ted, the gentleman returned to a heap of ruins, and 
had to rebuild, which it seems he was allowed to 
do, his castellated mansion. 

The capital part of such sentences used to be per 
formed by the executioner’s beheading or hanging 
an efligy—in some (if not most) cases .a picture. 
Our readers will recollect Madame de Sévigné’s 
friend the Marquis de Pomenars’ sentence to death 
by the parliament of Britanny for an abduction four- 
teen —_ before :— 

** Pomenars,’’ she writes from Les Rochers, 
hors 4 


“‘came to see me here the other day. 
through Laval he found a great crowd collectec 


and asked what it was about. ‘Only,’ they told 
him, ‘a gentleman that they are hanging in effigy 
for carrying off the Count de Créance’s daughter.’ 
That gentleman was no other than himself! He got 
close to the figure—complained that the painter had 
not done him justice—went to dine and sleep at the 
judge’s who had condemned him, and came here 
next morning dying with laughter at his adventure.” 
—Lett. 11th, Nov. 1671. 

Flechier says— 

** Tt was amusing (i faisoit beau) to see such a 
number of pictures exhibited in the place of execution, 
all beheaded by the hangman—as many as thirty in 
one day. These bloodless executions and decent 
(honnétes) representations, which inflicted only a 
little disgrace, were a sight the more agreeable be- 
cause there was justice without blood. These pic- 
tures were exposed for one day, and the people 
thronged to see this regiment of criminals—dead 
without dying. It is a device of the law to disgrace 
those it cannot punish, and to chastise the crime 


* Confiscation did not, as the term seems to imply, 
always mean confiscation to the state, but a transfer from 
the culprit to the next rightful claimant: “ Déclarons 
tous ses biens acquis et confisqués d qui la confiscation 
de droit appartient; sur les quels sera préalablemend 
pris la somme de 12,000 livres d’amendes enzvers /e rot, 
et 30,000 livres de dommage intéréts envers”—the plain- 
tiffs. Arrét contre M. d’Espinchal, p. 422. Mlle. de la 
Mothe had, as we have just seen, “obtained her father’s 
eee but whether by right or favor is not 
stated. 
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when it cannot reach the criminal. We thought 
these pictures would be very appropriate ornaments 
for the apartments of M. Talon.’’—p. 285. 

The seeming inconsistency, negligence, and fa- 
voritism of the Grands Jours, by which so many 
criminals who deserved real punishment were only 
subjected to this mockery of justice, occasion many 
observations from Flechier, who did not see, as we 
think our readers will do before the termination of 
this article, something more of a guiding principle 
and of prudence combined with mercy than the rhe- 
torical abbé imagined. 

Before we return to the higher class of crimes, 
we must remind our readers that every species of 
plea, small as well as great, civil as well as crimi- 
nal, private as well as public, was receivable by the 
Grands Jours. Fiechier intimates, however, that the 
judges were very reluctant to do ordinary business, 
very indifferent about all minor matters. M. Talon 
seems to have loved the labor of prosecuting better 
than the court did the trouble of trying; nor, in- 
deed, did he restrict himself to the wide department 
understood and anticipated. Thus :— 

** Every one believed that the Grands Jours were 
directed against the oppressions of the noblesse, but 
they were very much astonished when they heard 
that an arrét had been issued for the reformation of 
the clergy, and that M. Talon had struck one of his 
boldest and luckiest strokes against the clergy and 
all ecclesiastical institutions in repealing at a blow 
all their privileges. This formidable man—the ter- 
ror of al! ranks—exposed in his severe eloquence 
the abuses of the ecclesiastical body, the idleness 
af the chapters, the licentiousness of the monaste- 
ries and of the religious communities, who pretended 
to be exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, the scan- 
dalous irregularities of the nuns in the country con- 
vents, and a thousand other things which he called 
by names very offensive, and particularly suited to 
excite the indignation of the court.’’—p. 94. 

M. Talon’s ecclesiastical reformations were not 
much relished by his colleagues; after some diffi- 
culty and demur they nominally passed his proposi- 
tions into an arrét, but it does not appear that this 
arrét produced any considerable consequences. 

But while the advocate-general was thus fulfill- 
ing with more scenic than real effect his formidable 
mission, we are startled by the appearance of a new 
species of authority in the person of Madame Talon, 
his mother. Shows and feasts, and the like, satis- 
fied most of the ‘* dames’’ who accompanied the 
Grands Jours, but she, being the wife and mother 


of attorney-generals, seems to have had the ambi- | 


tion of taking a personal and active share in the legal 
campaign. She began 
“by causing all the weights and measures of all 


the trades-people of the town—-silversmiths, butch- | 


ers, bakers, and every class of shopkeeper—to be 
brought before her. She examined them very 
closely, and soon discovered that the pound, which 
everywhere else is sixteen ounces, is at Clermont 
only thirteen or fourteen. She made a great noise 
about the matter,’’—p. 98. 

but found the abuse too strong for her ; and ** at last, 
after frightening the shopkeepers with the authority 
af the son and the anger of the mother, she was 
obliged to limit her exertions to weighing with her 
awn hands every article that was bought for the 
consumption of her house. 
self with more propriety, though it seems with little 
better success, against certain abuses which she 
discovered in the hospitals, and endeavored to excite 
the charitable zeal of the resident ladies in behalf 
of the poor :— 
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She also exerted her- | 
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“She established meetings in the parishes, as 
there are at Paris, and invited all the women of 
quality in the town to attend them, observing to 
them that one need not wait till past fifty to be be- 
nevolent, and that youth, beauty, and gayety became 
more graceful by the addition of charity.” 

She showed the ladies that they must organize 
themselves, electing a president, treasurer, and su- 
perintendent, and she even condescended to enter 
into details of the superintendence to be exercised 
over the parish kitchen in a style of culinary theol- 
ogy not very sound or edifying. 

** She told them how large the boiler of the char 
ity should be—how much water should be put in, 
| and a hundred other fine things. ‘ You, madam,’ 
| (she said to the superintendent,) ‘ are peculiarly 
' chosen to feed the poor brethren of Jesus Christ, 
| who are also ours. You are to imitate, more par- 
| ticularly than the others, our Saviour, who in the 
| Holy Sacrament gives himself in the shape of food, 
as I once heard a worthy Capuchin father say in 
his exhortation to the ladies of our parish in Paris 
To do your duty before God in the office which you 
have undertaken, you should endeavor to learn to 
make a good soup—how to clear it when it is too 
thick, by putting in successive portions of water, or 
to thicken it, if it be too thin, with four or five 
eggs.”? ’—p. 101. 

And with eighteen or twenty pages of this sort 
of stuff Flechier wearies his readers, as he confesses 
Madame Talon did the ladies of Clermont. 

At last he returns to the sittings of the court, 
and tells at considerable length, and in his usual 
loose and declamatory style, the story of a poor 
curé who was condemned and actually hanged for 
the murder of a peasant who had been some years 
before beaten to death by some persons alleged to 
have been instigated by the curé. This second cap- 
ital punishment of the Grands Jours was more up 
fortunate if not more iniquitous than the first, for 
the editor informs us that it was by and by ascer 
tained that the curé was innocent :—the real mum 
derer (who afterwards confessed it) being in the 
galleys for some other crime at the time when the 
tardy injustice of the Grands Jours came into Au- 
vergne to rip up old stories and to hang a poor 
priest because he could not prove a negative. 

Another rural curé was in perplexity for a mur 
| der, better proved, but of a more venial kind. He 
had married a couple, and was invited to,the wed- 
ding-feast, at which the favorite dog of one of the 
| guests had twice contrived, somehow, to carry off 
the contents of the reverend gentleman’s plate. On 
| a third assault the curé, in a fit of vexation, threw 

his knife at the plunderer and unfortunately killed 
| him. There ensued great outcry and great scan- 

dal—-hardly less in that sphere than there was here 
| when an Archbishop of Canterbury (temp. Jac. I.) 
| had the misfortune to kill a man, simply because his 
| grace would needs go a-hunting and was a wretched 
| shot. The curé was prosecuted, his functions sus 
| pended and his benefice sequestered under the canon 
against blood-shedding ; and, full of remorse for his 
| crime, or, as we rather suspect, of grief for the loss 
of his revenue, he now came to implore the Grands 
| Jours for a pardon, of which none of those simple 
| folks seemed to doubt the necessity. ‘‘ It seems to 
| me strange,’’ says Fllechier, ‘‘ that people who could 
not distinguish between killing a dog and murder 
| ing a man, should yet know what a sequestration 
| was”? 
| Then came a squabble, and rather a curious one 
in its details, between two ladies of the house of 
Talleyrand, aunt and niece, as to which was the 
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duly elected abbess of a certain convent ; but we 
notice it only for the incidental light thrown on the 
administration of justice in the Grands Jours, by 
Flechier’s development of the motives which influ- 
enced the pretended inflexibility of M. Talon to 
decide, contrary to his own opinion and to the jus- 
tice of the case, for the niece :-— 

““M. Talon had been at first rather inclined for 
the aunt; but his mother, who meddles in every- 
thing, having undertaken to bring the parties to an 
amicable arrangement, took offence because the elder 
lady would not sign a blank arbitration to be filled 
up by Madame Talon—and this lady insisted on 
her son’s doing all that he could in favor of the 
young one, whom she had found more obsequious.”’ 
—p. 133. 

We must now return to the more serious affairs 

of the provincial nobility: and we begin with a 
case which affords a general view of the kind of 
offences of which all these feudal lords were ac- 
cused, and many of them, no doubt, more or less 
guilty. 
“The case of the Baron de Sénégas perplexed 
the court extremely, both by the great number of 
charges made against him, and the ability with 
which he defended himself.’’—p. 232. 

He was accused under three heads—of civil, ec- 
celesiastical, and criminal offences. Of the first class 
were, the having caused in some of his jurisdictions 
certain creatures of his to be elected magistrates, 
(echevins,) and having under color of their authori- 
ty made various exactions; the maintaining a force 
of horse and foot, and quartering them on the coun- 
try—having prevented the levy of the king’s taxes 
—having laid exorbitant fines and impositions on 


says Flechier, seemed sufficiently clear; and as to 
the question of the cruel imprisonment, he alleged 
that the inconvenience of the cage was greatly ex- 
aggerated ; that the man was duly convicted and 
legally A prone. and that all the formalities of jus- 
tice had been strictly observed. The court was 
divided—seven were for death—six for a heavy fine, 
the razing the fortifications of his houses, the con- 
fiscation of all his property, and banishment for life ; 
and, the simple majority not being sufficient to carry 
a capital condemnation, the more lenient opinion 
prevailed. The president was very anxious to have 
convicted this gentleman, and as they had him in 
their hands he would certainly have been executed ; 
‘but certain considerations of justice mixed with 
policy (mélées de politique) induced the others to 
condemn him only toa miserable life. They thought 
the evidence not quite conclusive, and were reluo- 
tant to give further countenance to the extravagant 
account of their severity which was prevalent at 
Paris.”’—p, 234. 

M. de Sénégas seems to have experienced a 
measure of justice as scant as that he was accused 
of administering. 

A much worse case was that of M. de la Mothe- 
Tintry, a gentleman who had cruelly murdered a 
sary peasant for refusing to mow his meadow. He 

ad fled like so many others, but was taken, tried, 
and convicted—but only sentenced to the galleys 
—a sentence which, though our author says it was 
to a gentleman worse than death, showed that the 
severity of the court had been essentially mitigated 
—for this was undoubtedly the most inexcusable 
murder and of the meanest and most felonious kind 
that we remember in the whole volume. M. de 


particular districts, and extorted rents both in cash | Tintry solicited a commutation of the sentence, on 


and presents from villages which were not liable to 
either—and generally, tyranny and oppression. Of 
the second class were—the carrying off a banner 
appropriated to parish processions—the having de- 
molished a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, and em- 
ployed the materials in repairing one of his houses 
—the having possessed himself of the tithes of a 
certain priory, by forbidding his subjects to farm 
them from the prior in order that he might have a 
better bargain of them. The third class Flechier 
lumps into ‘* two or three murders, some false im- 
prisonments, many illegal rancons, (fines or compo- 
sitions for offences,) and many corvées, exacted 
without justice and executed under duresse;’’ but 
the chief charge was, that he had as magistrate 
confined a man in a kind of press, where he could 
neither stand nor sit, and so close and damp that 
his clothes were mildewed, and that when, after 
two or three months, he was released, he was so 
wasted and disfigured as not to be known. This 
last case, which exceeded the Baron of Bradwar- 
dine’s imprisonment, of the poachers in degree only 
—was, says Flechier, the best proved, and gave a 
certain credit to allthe rest. Butonthe other hand, 
he admits that the Baron de Sénégas made a de- 
fence so able as to puzzle the not favorable judges. 
He first discredited all the witnesses against him, 
and proved that they were either rogues or convicts, 
or biased by private interests or animosities against 
him. All the exactions and malversations he proved 
to be founded on ancient rights and immemorial 
usage and possession. As to the sacrileges, he 
produced acts of vestry justifying the smaller mat- 
ters, and on the greater he appealed to the bishop 
of the diocese and prior of Plaisance for his charac- 
ter in those respects. As to the murders, he pro- 
duced the proceedings in the various cases, which, 


the ground that, having received several wounds in 
military service, he was incapable of rowing in the 
galleys. Flechier does not tell us the result of this 
appeal, but seems to indicate that it was likely to 
be successful. He adds a curious circumstance :— 
If the application for commutation should fail, 
Tintry’s friends intended to solicit for him the inter- 
vention of the Archbishop of Lyons, who had, it is 
said, whenever the chain of galley-slayes passed 
through that city, the right of liberating one of the 
convicts. This right M. Gonod never before heard 
attributed to the Archbishop of Lyons—though on 
Ascension-day the chapter of Rouen had the privi- 
lege of delivering a criminal.—p. 236. 
uta more curious mode of pardon or remission was 
mooted in a similar case. Some poor wretch, who 
was also condemned to the galleys, had heard that 
if any girl consented to marry him, he must neces 
sarily be spared. He interested the ladies of the 
Grands Jours in this view of the case, who chari- 
tably found him a deliverer; and Flechier makes 
quite a love-story of the affair, and says a world of 
what he thought pretty things about the exchange 
of chains which the intended bridegroom was to 
undergo. Nay, Madame Talon undertook to 
recommend the arrangement to her son; but her 
son sternly rejected the proposal, asserting that he 
had never heard of any such Jaw or custom; and 
the poor fellow was sent to the galleys, to the 
great disappointment of the kind-hearted damsel, 
as well as of himself. It seems, however, that M. 
Talon was wrong in his law; for M. Gonod has 
found in an old law-book of La Coustume du hault 
et du bas pays d’ Auvergne, Lyons, 1505— 
“En hd pays et lieux est de coustume que 
si une femme 4 marier et mesmement si elle est 
pucel et requiest ung homme & mary qui est com 
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dempné a morir, et est mené au gibet, len le des- | employ softer modes. He boasted that he had one 
livre & la cicte femme, elle lui sauvera sa vie.’”’— | bard that enabled him to feed the rest of his horses 
p- 329. —this was ‘a maid called Barbara’’-—Barbe— 

It seems a litde strange that the convict should | through whose undue influence a poor delinquent 
have been more learned in the law than the terrible | curé of one of his parishes was induced to supply 
Talon. We think there is a novel of the modern | oats for the marquis’ stud. He does not seem to 
French school, so fond ef convict-romance, built on | have been guilty of any sanguinary excesses; but 
some similar story. | whatever crimes were committed in his district he 

The indictments against the Counts d’Apcher|was always glad to pardon on a consideration. 
and d’Apchon, the Marquises de Salers, Veyrac, | These offences, says Flechier, it would have been 
and Malause, the Barons de Blot and de Cusse, and | very difficult to prove ; but the arrest of M. de la 
a dozen other noble culprits, were all similar, as | Mothe having apprized him of the unreasonable kind 
to the chief heads of accusation, to that of M. de | of men who were come to put an end to his old 
Sénégas—various modes of extortion from their | fourteen years’ law-suit, he found that his state of 
subjects—abstraction of tithes, and the like invasion | health required an immediate removal to a southern 
of the property of the clergy--and feuds against | climate. He knew that, by absenting himself at 
each other, ending in duels and murders ;—and all | this critical period, he ran the risk of being tried 
terminated in sentences of the same character—all | and executed in effigy—but that was no novelty to 


the absentees being condemned to death in effigy, 
and those that were tried in person to fine, demo- 
lition, and confiscation. The Count d’Apchon, a 
highland gentleman of great fortune and considera- 
tion, was, we think, the only one released without 
some form of trial—a favor conferred or him, 
according to Flechier, because Madame de Ribeyre, 
the president’s daughter, was one day happily 
brought to bed :— 

‘The president in his joy would have opened 
all the prisons, as if a dauphin had been born, but 
was obliged to content himself with the release of 
M. d’Apchon.”’—p. 227. 

But we can have little doubt that this lenity must 
have been suggested by deeper motives. 

We are now brought back to “ the illustrious 
house of Canillac’’—which had, besides other illus- 


trations, the very unusual one of having given the 
Church of Rome two popes, Clement VI. in 1350, 


and Gregory XI. in 1370. Its head, whom the 
judges would have rather laid hold of, and whom 
all the province would have wished in M. de la 
Mothe’s place, was, as already mentioned, James- 
Timeleon, Marquis de Canillae—Canillac le fou— 
“le plus grand ct le plus vieux pécheur de la pro- 
vince,’ who had lived, says Flechier, for above 
sixty years, a life of extortion and violence. 
fair to observe that the chief charges against him 
were for exactions, as to which Flechier confesses 
that he, like the Baron de Sénégas, alleged legal 
rights founded on very ancient titles, and that the 
most serious of all was a question (the nature of 
which is net stated, but) which had been protracted 
for fourteen years by the conflict of two courts 
claiming jurisdiction in the matter. He was charged, 
however, with pushing those rights to an exorbitant 
extent. Other gentlemen levied aides from their 
tenants for their own marriage, or that of their 


eldest son—but what they did once in their lives | 


the marquis did every day, and under these pre- 
tences imposed incessant contributions for monsieur 
and for madame, and for all their children in suc- 
cession. ‘To maintain his jurisdiction, and to levy 
his pecuniary tributes, he kept in his mountain 
towers a band of twelve followers, whom he called 
his Twelve Apostles, and who, adds the facetious 
abbé, ‘‘ catechized by the stick or by the sword those 
who did not readily submit to the marquis’ demands. 
These men he called by the very apostolic names 
of No-trust, Smash-all, and the like, and the very 
terror of their sobriguets served to fill his ex- 
chequer.’’* Sometimes he would be pleasant, and 
* Even so late as the reigns of Queen Anne and George 
I. we find the strongly marked traces of a similar system 
in Scotland :—* The great men of the Highlands in that 
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It is | 


him, and he thought it a good joke. He had been 
many years before so treated by a sentence of the 
parliament de Toulouse, and had, like Pomenars, 
witnessed from a window in the great square of 
that city his own execution. He declared that he 
did not feel the least pain in life from his decapita- 
tion, and had half a mind to see the same experi- 
ment made over again; but his increased age and 
size, and the unfavorable opinion he had formed of 
these new judges, indisposed him from enjoying a 
second representation of this kind, and he thought 
it more prudent to withdraw for a season, and so, 
after giving out that he was on his way to Rome to 
| solicit the protection of the successor of St. Peter, 
Clement VI., and Gregory X1., the grim old * sin- 
jner,”’ in the character and guise of a sick lady, 
|closely shut up in a litter on account of the ad- 
vanced season, hastened towards the frontier of 
Spain. In crossing Languedoc an over-inquisitive 
prévét of the police insisted on looking into the 
litter, and there saw a terrible face which he well 
recognized, but having no orders to arrest him and 
no desire ever to see that face again, he let him 
pass. This little accident metamorphosed the sick 
lady into an active old soldier, who, trusting to the 
saddle instead of the litter, rode day and night till 
he had placed the Pyrenees between him and all such 
impertinent inquirers. 
his gentleman, surnamed ‘‘He of the Twelve 
Apostles,’’ had a wife, a son, and a daughter ; and 
while Flechier does justice to the exemplary quali- 
ties of Madame de Canillac, he thinks that the 
temper and tastes of the father were rather too pre- 
dominant in his children. His daughter, entitled 
by her remarkable beauty, rank, and fortune, to a 
high alliance, married one M. de Masse-Beau, which 
in English might be rendered Stout-club, sounding, 
| says Flechier, like the name of one of her father’s 
twelve apostles, though in fact he was a gentleman 
of ancient family. The marriage, however, was 
unhappy—the lady alleged (Cosas de Espaiia!) that 
the husband ought never to have adventured on 
matrimony—a scandalous and public experimental 
trial ensued, (one of the last of the kind in France.) 
in which the husband was cast, and Madame de 
Masse- Beau became again Mademoiselle de Canillac. 
The son, the young marquis, was at this time in 
love with a Mademoiselle Ribeyre, the daughter of 
a magistrate, afterwards one of the judges of the 
Grands Jours, who belonged to this part of the 








time (1712—1716) were desirous to have at their disposal, 
men of resolute character, to whom the world and the 
world’s law were no friends, and who inight at times 
ravage the lands and destroy the tenants of a feudal 
enemy.”—(Introd. to Rob Roy.) 
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country—a charming girl, but not equal, his fam- 
ily thought, in rank and fortune to the heir of the 
Canillacs. ‘The young nobleman,” says Fle- 
chier, ** is exceedingly accomplished, and deserves 
to be the son of a better father; everybody 
praises his principles, his manners, his general 
character, even his gentleness ;’’—though there was 
one little affair which had something of an opposite 
color. A certain priest having, ‘‘ indiscreetly, re 
haps,”’ says the indulgent abbé, interfered with an 
intrigue of the young marquis’ with some lady, 
the gentle youth waylaid him, gave him just time 
to say his prayers, and sent him to the other world. 
As this was done in something like hot blood, (and 
we hope with more extenuating circumstances than 
Filechier states,) he had obtained lettres de grace, 
which had been duly registered by the parliament 
of Provence ; but M. ‘Talon, pretending the act had 
not been committed within that jurisdiction, evoked 
the case for the jurisdiction of his own Grands 
Jours. The documents were brought into the 


mourners from this outrage; a country lout—as 
simple probably as Callum Beg, or the Dugald 
Creature—happened to fall in with the officers of 
justice, and on being closely questioned, informed 
them, as clearly as his stupidity would permit, that 
they would lose their time and their booty if they 
went on to La Mothe, for all the plate and jewels 
had been just despatched to the house of the Count 
de Beaune, where, if they made haste, they should 
find it. It was so; the chest was there, and M. 
de Beaune, on getting a formal receipt for it, deliv- 
ered it to the captors, who conveyed it in triumph 
to Clermont. Such a valuable booty was rare ; for 
in general the parties made haste to put their 
movables beyond the reach of the harpies of the 
law, but the suddenness of the misfortune which 
had fallen on Madame de la Mothe had prevented 
any such precaution. The trunk, then, was brought 
, into court, the seals broken in great form and high 
| expectation ; but lo! on opening, it was found, to 
| the utter shame and discomfiture of the judges, to 





court but two days before the final prorogation, | be filled with old iron, of no value whatsoever ; and 
and the judges were very much annoyed at being| much ridicule was created by the terror of one of 
thus forced to pronounce sentence upon a crime) these terrible judges, who had been the first and 
which had been already pardoned; but Talon) most strenuous in the condemnation of M. de la 
insisted ; and the ‘‘ portrait of the young marquis| Mothe, at the production of some rusty pistols, 
was taken by the same artist as that of his father,”” | which he imagined were infernal machines, pro- 
—that is, he also was executed in effigy, and all) vided for the destruction of the court. We need 
his property confiseated. It was easy to foresee| hardly add that in the interval the valuables of the 
that this sentence could have no fatal consequences. | Mothe family had been conveyed to a place of safety. 
The king heard from all sides the most favorable! This was indeed a farce after a tragedy; but 
accounts of the young gentleman, and commuted | there was still a melodrame to be played. The 
all his punishment into the obligation to equip a) judges, who had been piqued and mortified by the 
ship of war, (a strange fine for a highland chief,) | disappointment and ridicule arising from the seiz- 


which was valued at an expense of somewhat) 
Jess than 30,000 livres. This young man we pre-| 
sume to have been the father of Madame de Gen-| 
lis’ old friend, the Marquis de Cuanillac, who was! 
in 1770 about 91 years of age, and one of the most | 
amiable and venerable monuments of the Siécle de | 
Louis Quatorze. There is one anecdote of the old 
Canillac le fou which, though of a less violent 
nature, is still sufficiently characteristic to be worth | 
relating. After having broken off his son’s match | 
with Mlle. Ribeyre, perceiving him to be very} 
deeply afflicted, he had the curiosity to see the 
charms which had produced such an effect, and so, | 
hearing that she was to pass through his territory, | 
he waylaid her, and stopping her coach went up to} 
the window, to her great terror—she naturally | 
fearing some violence ; bat after contemplating her | 
for a few moments in silence, he allowed her to} 
pass, and turning round beat his breast with all the} 
contrition of a pious penitent, and “* begged pardon | 
of God for having falsely said that La Ribeyre was 
not handsome.”’ 

We have mentioned this affair of the young! 
Marquis de Canillac, as Flechier does, out of its) 
chronological order, that we might keep the family | 
portraits together. We next proceed to the case} 
of the Count de Beaune, for what Flechier calls | 
the farce of the trunk—la comédie du coffre ; and in| 
truth it was a faree, following at a short interval 
the tragedy of M. de la Mothe. 

It appears that Madame de la Mothe and her) 


ure of the trunk, caused M. de Beaune, though 
one of the most considérable noblemen of the prov- 
ince, both for rank, wealth, and personal charac- 
ter, to be ignominiously arrested, and dragged to 
prison, where they even menaced him with the tor- 
ture for the discovery of the abstracted property. 
Messieurs des Grands Jours seemed so earnest as 
well as irresistible, that M. de Beaune was much 
alarmed, and although a minority of the judges 
were for acquitting him altogether, as having com- 
mitted no legal offence, he thought himself well 
off to eseape with a fine of 20,000 livres, which he 
was to pay in the first instance, with a claim upon 
Madame la Mothe for reimbursement; the court 
effecting by this circuitous injustice the real confis- 
cation of a conjectural property, and enforcing it 
against a person who had no interest whatsoever in 
the property, even if it had been proved to exist. 
Assuredly this was a mode of justice as farcical as 
the contempt it affected to punish; but poor M. de 
Beaune had been “so terrified by the menaces of 
the torture, and by the surprising punishment of 
M. de la Mothe, that he was but too glad to get 
out of the scrape at any price.’’—p. 137.* 

A graver case followed—that of MM. du Palais, 
father and son—of which we shall endeavor to ex- 
tract a plain statement from the verbose eloquence 
of M. Flechier. We have seen that the Count du 
Palais was one of those who accompanied M. de la 
Mothe-Canillac to congratulate Messieurs des Grands 
Jours, and, like him, he became (though fortunately 


very interesting daughter having exhausted in vain| not in person) one of their victims. Flechier gives 
the agonies of tears and prayers to influence the| no dates; but the affair for which these gentlemen 
judges to mercy, retired on the catastrophe to the| were accused must have spread over a considerable 
Chateau de la Mothe, where they were soon| space of time—several years at least. 


alarmed by « : » officers of justice were | ; ; 

slarmed by a war th a — offs I of j al rH h * A gentleman of his name was lieutenant-general 
coming to seize the movabdies, anc particu ar y the (deputy-governor) of Auvergne at the breaking out of the 
plate and jewels, liable to confiscation. Some} Revolution—no doubt one of his family, if nota descend- 
good-natured neighbor contrived to save the poor ant. 
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The Count du Palais had some dispute with a} was so young at the time, is aggravated by some 
neighboring gentleman whose estate joined his, and | intermediate circumstances. Some time after the 
who had proceeded to serve him with some legal violences committed on the process-servers, there 

rocess. The process-servers were ill received at | came out into the society of Clermont a young lady 
eS Palais, and, though no actual violence was | of the name of La Tour, of great beauty (which 
offered to them, they were glad, from the aspect | Flechier describes very minutely) and high family, 
of the parties, to make a precipitate retreat. Wal-| (she was a cousin of the great Turenne’s,) who 
ter Scott well remembered when “ the king’s writ| attracted numerous admirers. The most favored 
did not run quite current in the Braes of Balquhid- | of these was a M. de |’ Anglar, and the union was 
der,’ (Jnér. to Rob Roy ;) and we have ourselves | about to be concluded, when he was unfortunately 
heard that a similar species of intimidation—en- | shot in a duel by the Count de Canillac, (the sen- 
forced, when the hint of sour looks was not pru-| eschal,) a name sure to be found in every lawless 
dently taken, by a little personal chastisement— | or violent adventure. The young lady was very 
has been, at no distant time, practised in the west} much affected by this misfortune, and retired with 
of Ireland on persons so indiscreet as to disturb the | her mother to a remote country-seat, which hap- 
privacy of a country gentleman with unfriendly mis-| pened to be near one of the chateaux of the Du 
sives from Chancery or the Common Pleas. But} Palais family—where the marquis, now grown into 
in this French case the intruders were not let off | manhood, happening to come, he in courtesy visited 
so easily. They were followed, it seems, and over-| his neighbors, and was immediately attracted by 
taken the same evening by two bodies of horsemen | the charms of Mdlle. de la Tour, who in her turn 










at a village some twenty miles off, where they had 
proposed to pass the night—two of them were 
killed, and the rest beaten, stripped, and in that 
condition brought back to Le Palais, where they 
were flogged, and turned into the woods, with or- 
ders, (rather superfluous, we should suppose,) on 
pain of death, to leave the neighborhood without 
even looking behind them. No explanation is giv- 
en as to who these horsemen were, nor why they 
should have wantonly maltreated the officers who 
had so readily retired, nor why they should have 
implicated M. du Palais so ostentatiously in their 
vengeance as to bring them back to Le Palais only 
to drive them away from it again. But of course 


this eutrage served to add a criminal prosecu- | 


tion to the civil cause before ponding and in this 
prosecution the Marquis du Palais, the son of the 
count, though then very young, was included—be- 


cause he was present at some part of the transac- 


tion, in company with one of the Canillae family | 
—since luckily dead—but whose name was, we | 


have seen, odious to the authorities. The affair 
proceeded, it seems, slowly in the provincial courts, 
\fut at last was ready for trial, when a compromise 
was effected by the intervention of M. de Villeroy, 


(the governor, we presume, of the province,) which | 


terminated the civil suit amicably, and permitted the 
criminal one to fall to the ground, This affair must 
have been some years asleep ; for the marquis, who 
was a boy when it happened, was now the father 
of three children ; but the proceedings of the crim- 
inal prosecution being found in the archives, the 
Court of Grands Jours—without the slightest no- 
tice to any of the parties, or any fresh inquiries, or 
any suspicion that this old affair had been redpened 


—condemned, by a secret, sudden, and summary | 


sentence, both the count and the marquis to be be- 
headed, (some of the judges voted for their being 
broken on the wheel.) with confiscation of their 
properties, a fine of forty thousand livres, and the 


demolition of the Chateau du Palais ; and this Jast | 


item they immediately proceeded to execute. It 


does not appear why the court did not begin by 


securing the persons of the parties. The count 
probably had some feeling that the affair was hang- 


ing over him, and may have kept out of the way; | 


but the marquis, unsuspicious of any serious dan- 
ger, was within reach, and had barely time, after 
the sudden promulgation of the sentence, to effect 
a very narrow escape from the officers of the court. 

The strange severity of including in this extreme 
sentence the Marquis du Palais, whose share in the 
transaction was so slight and doubtful, and who 


| became gradually sensible.to the rank, the fortune, 
and the agreeable person and manners of M. le 
| Marquis, and was at last not unwilling to listen to 
| proposals which had the sanction and advocacy of 
‘her mother. But the Count du Palais did not ap- 
prove of the match. Mlle. de la Tour was richer 
| in noble blood and in personal advantages than in 
| worldly wealth; and he not only refused his con- 
i sent, but obtained a prohibition from the Bishop 
‘of Clermont. The young people, however, were 
/equally resolved to accomplish their object, and 
made a kind of elopement to a neighboring diocese, 
in which they were married.* The count, very 
angry at this disobedience, took proceedings to 
break the marriage, and Madame de la Tour, on 
her side, was advised, by way of intimidating the 
father and forcing him to desist from his opposition, 
to treat the matter as an abductiont of her daugh- 
ter, and to take proceedings against her son-in-law. 
This had the desired effect: the count submitted, 
the two cross-suits were mutually abandoned, and 
ja cordial reconciliation ensued. The young lady 
|made herself as acceptable to her father-in-law as 
to her husband. The marriage had been, at the 
time we are arrived at, crowned with three chil- 
dren; but, unfortunately, the inchoate proceedings 
in the two cross-suits of nullity of marriage and 
abduction remained in the archives of the ordinary 
courts, where they were discovered by some of the 
ferrets of the Grands Jours, and criminal proceed- 
ings against the young marquis, on the charge of 
abduction, had been begun, when it was discovered 
| that his name was implicated in the earlier and 
more serious delinquency, and the public prosecutor 
 being—it is not stated why—determined to have 


* We suppose that Flechier could hardly be mistaken 
in the remarkable fact of this irregular marriage and the 
law proceedings consequent upon it, but it seems at vari- 
ance with the record in Anselme, vol. iv., p. 549, “that 

| Frances de la Tour, the younger, was married by contract 
of the 5 May, 1660, to Henry de Rivoire, Marquis du 
Palais ;" or was ¢his a regular marriage, after the irreg- 
ular one ? 

+ This was a frequent crime in Auvergne, as it has been 
nearer home, even down to recent times. “The imagina-~ 
tion of the half-civilized Highlander was less shocked at 
this particular species of violence. The annals of Ire- 
land, as well as of Scotland, prove the crime to have 
been common in the more lawless parts of both coun- 
tries, and any woman who happened to please 2 man of 
spirit who came of a great house, had a few chosen 
| friends and a retreat in the mountains, was not permitted 
| the alternative of saying him Nay.”—Jntrod. to “Rob 
| Roy.” The Irish statute-book is full of penalties against 
| abduction, which still is, or lately was, a common offence 


| amongst the peasantry. 
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his life, thought it more decent to condemn him 
on the charge of riot and murder than for the imag- 
inary abduction of his wife. 

In this state of affairs the lovely Marchioness du 
Palais was one morning thunderstruck at heaving in 
the street of Clermont, as the news of the day, the 
sentence which had been just pronounced against 
her husband. She fainted away; the bystanders 
cut her laces, and on her recovering she hurried, 
all unlaced as she was, to the house of her sister, 
where Madame de Caumartin and some other ladies 
of the Grands Jours happened to be lodged ;—and 
for once Flechier’s eloquence is not misplaced in 
describing the scene that followed—her passionate 
defence of her husband, and her indignation at the 
injustice and cruelty of the court. The whole 
company sympathized ; her grief became contagious 
and so general, that ** you could not have known,” 
says Flechier, who was present, ‘‘ which of the 
ladies it was whose husband was in danger.’’ The 
marquis, apprised by a special messenger, had just 
time to get on horseback, and was so closely pur- 
sued by the archers that he only escaped rl 
plunging into a river, which, being wel) mounted, 
he was enabled to swim across, while they were 
afraid to follow him. 

And there, with a few words on the extreme 
grief and desolation of the young marchioness at 
the danger and absence of a husband whom she 
adores, Flechier leaves this interesting story. There 
seems, however, no doubt that MM. du Palais, 
after the dissolution of the Grands Jours, returned 
to their chateaux, and were reinstated by a tacit if 
not.a formal pardon. Certain it is that no blood 
was shed; and, though we find very little subse- 
quent mention of this once considerable family, we 
read in Anselme of a Gilbert Francis de Rivoire, 
Marquis de Palais, living in 1704, who was proba- 
bly the son of Henry de Rivoire and Frances de la 
Tour. 

Another case is curious, both from its own cir- 
cumstances and from the question of jurisdiction 
which it raised. A.M. Desheraux, who had been 
in Prince de Condé’s party in the civil wars, had 
been accused, before the ordinary tribunals, of four 
offences, of which three were merely belligerent 
acts, and were covered by the general amnesty at 
the pacification; the fourth was of a different 
nature. During the war he had punished one of 
his soldiers—the man deserted to the enemy, and, 
being thus on the king’s side, thought he could re- 
venge himself on Desherauk with impunity. He 
therefore hid himself in a wood near that gentle- 
man’s house, and, watching an occasion when 
Madame Desheraux was passing through the wood, 
he assaulted her, robbed her, stripped her, beat her 
even to breaking one of her ribs, and finally sub- 
jected her to the last indignity. When she reached 
her house, and, in a state of mind bordering on in- 
sanity, related her misfortune, her husband and his 
servants pursued the ruffian, whom they at last 
caught and brought back to the chateau. M. 
Desheraux assembled his neighbors, and, holding a 
kind of court on the offender, condemned him to 
death, and, after calling in a priest to assist him in 
his last moments, hanged him on the next tree. It 
was what Bacon calls a kind of wild justice; and 
the public, who commiserated the danger in which 
Desheraux had obviously involved himself, regretted 
that he had not killed the villain in the first heat of 
his passion, which would have been a justifiable 
homicide ; whereas the delay and the trial, and the 
priest, showed a premeditation which the law would 











call murder. He was accordingly taken up and 
put into gaol at Bourges, and the proceedings were 
earried, by some kind of process not clearly ex- 
plained, to the parliament of Paris, and were there 
pending when the Grands Jours at Clermont claimed 
Jurisdiction in the case, and brought the prisoner to 
their bar. But Desheraux—advised that his case, 
being already in process before the whole parlia- 
ment of Paris, was not cognizable by an inferior 
tribunal, which at best was but a fraction of that 
parliament—refused to plead, and stood mute; 
while his wife, the unfortunate and innocent cause 
of his danger, nobly braving her personal reluctance 
to meet the public eye, took, like Lady Russell, her 
place at his side, and heightened the general sympa- 
thy which he excited. It even seems that, though 
broken down, as may well be supposed, in spirits 
and in health, she made three journeys to and from 
Paris, at that severe season, on post-horses—in 
search, Flechier says, of papers—more probably to 
solicit the court, Condé, or the parliament to inter- 
vene in her husband’s behalf, Meantime Novion 
and Talon had no tenderness for one of the prince’s 
party, and pressed on the trial—-but failed in their 
object ; for the court dividing—eight for death and 
execution, and seven for leaving the case in the 
hands of the parliament—and the simple majority 
not being, as we have already seen, sufficient to 
carry the capital punishment, M. Desheraux was at 
least respited. We confess in this case also a kind 
of interest to know how the affair ended; but the 
author seems to have written his book contempora- 
neously with the events, before the results of the 
adjourned or appealed cases were known, and to 
have taken no more trouble about them ; and the in- 
quiries of the learned librarian of Clermont have 
been very seldom successful in supplying the defi- 
ciency. 

There is another case remarkable for the details 
which it gives of the personal jurisdiction of the 
feudal lords. M. de Montvallat, a gentleman of 
large fortune, and of a disposition so exemplarily 
peaceable as to have had the reputation of sub- 
mitting to corporal chastisement from his wife, 
was accused of divers abuses in the administration 
of his hereditary jurisdiction—the chief of which 
were his accepting money for the pardon of offences, 
and his exercising, on the other hand, undue se- 
verity where he was not so propitiated. But the 
most curious charge was the abuse of that custom 
called Mercheta Mulierum—which undoubtedly ex- 
isted in feudal times in many parts of Europe, and 
which was said to be the source of another custor 
amongst us called Borough-English, by which the 
eldest son did not inherit from his mother’s husband 
—under a notion that he might be the son of the 
lord. Blackstone refused, indeed, to derive Borough- 
English from Mercheta Mulierum, because he could 
not learn that this latter custom ever prevailed in 
England; though, he adds, ‘it certainly did in 
Scotland, till abolished by Malcolm III.” Lord 
Hailes, again, in a special dissertation, strenuously 
denied it to have ever existed anywhere. We con- 
fess that we had leaned to Lord Hailes’ scepticism, 
and supposed the fine to be a composition for the 
pecuniary value of the female serf lost to the estate, 
not for the personal privilege alluded to; but we 
must now confess that there are proofs, which it is 
hard to resist, that the fine must have originated in 
such a custom ;—indeed, the evidence adduced and 
quoted in this work, if we can depend on its authen 
ticity, (which there seems no reason to doubt,) 
would put it beyond all question, for it is stated tha 





the privilege of the lord was to attend at the bedding, 
and (as is the custom in royal marriages by proxy) 
to put one leg into the bride’s bed.* 

Mt. de Montvallat’s abuse was that he would 
not accept a pecuniary composition, but insisted on 
going through the ceremony of the leg, which, 
however innocent in fact, was justly considered by 
the court as a gross indelicacy and vexation. He 
was fined eight thousand livres for extortion—he 
was deprived for his life of the jurisdiction which he 
had abused, and the composition for the marriage 
ceremony was fixed at a crown. Macquarrie, of 
Ulva in the Hebrides, told Johnson and Boswell 
that the custom still existed there in 1773, but that 
it was then reduced to a certain fine—it had been a 
sheep, but was at that time fixed at about the 
Montvallat tariff of five shillings. 

We again return to more important cases. One 
of the main objects of the Grands Jours had been, it 
was supposed, the subjugation and punishment of 
the powerful house of Canillac, but the general 
disapprobation of the extreme severity exercised on 
M. de la Mothe had, as Flechier plainly intimates, 
the effect of taming the tribunal into more leniency 
towards others of the family who deserved it less ; 
nor was Flechier without strong suspicions that 
personal favor had some share in saving the greater 
criminals. After a considerable delay, two others 
of this turbulent race were proceeded against. 

M. de Beaufort-Canillac, it will be remembered, 
was one of those who attended his kinsman the 
seneschal to congratulate the Grands Jours, but he 
was also one of those who hastened to escape per- 
sonally from their jurisdiction. The principal of 
many accusations against him were, as usual, ex- 
tortion and oppression of his people, and the mur- 
der of a man in a drunken squabble at some village 
feast or market, which had begun with raillery, but 
kindled into insult, and ended in blood. He was 
condemned par contumace—to lose his head, and to 

ay a fine of 25,000 livres, which was more than 
fe was worth in the world; but the court was di- 
vided eight to seven as to the demolition of his 
houses—a majority not large enough to carry the 
measure. As this last clause was the only part of 
the punishment which the court could have imme- 
diately inflicted, it was concluded that their appe- 
tite for punishment was diminished. But this ap- 
peared still more strikingly in the case of the 
seneschal himselfi—M. de Canillac de Pont du 
Chateau—who, after some slight hesitation, and 
probably some secret negotiation, determined to 
stand his trial, and, surrendering himself, was con- 
fined for near three months in the prison of his own 
urisdiction, and at last brought to personal trial. 
fe had, fortunately (as Flechier insinuates) for his 
safety, married a young lady allied to the President 
Novion. He also contrived to keep some important 
witnesses out of the way, and to corrupt those that 
did appear; and, in short, he was as good as ac- 
quitted—that is, he was only sentenced “to pay 
a fine of 500 livres and be discharged. He marched 
proudly out of prison, exciting against himself and 
the judges the indignation of the whole province, 


*The following extract, given in this work from the 
“Customs of Bearn,” it would have puzzled Hailes to 
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who believed him to be the most guilty of al] that 
were prosecuted. M. Talon had proposed banish- 
ment, a heavy fine, and forfeiture of his office ; but 
it was easy to foresee, when he had his connexion, M. 
de Novion, for presiding judge, and M. de Varoux, 
who was on the point of marrying his sister-in-law, 
for reporter,* that he was in no danger.” 

This record does not enable us to account for the 
abbé's extreme indignation against this Canillac. 
Whatever may have been his irregularity or his 
crimes, the only distinct article of indictment was 
that his father, in a law-suit between two of his 
subjects, had been induced by a douceur of 2,000 
livres to favor one of the parties, and had by a kind 
of testamentary paper enjoined his son to continue 
to countenance that same side, and that he had done 
so to a culpable extent of vexation and affront—a 
species of offence which, amidst such atrocities as 
the Grands Jours were usually employed on, might 
almost pass for filial piety. it is clear that either 
the general charges against M. de Canillac vaguel 
alluded to by Flechier, were greatly exaggerated, 
or the Grands Jours were guilty of shameful pre- 
varication—unless, indeed, the conjectural explana- 
tion of their conduct, which we shall offer by and 
by, should be admitted as valid.t 

The death of the queen mother (20th Jan. 1666) 
checked the gayeties with which the magistrates 
and their families amused themselves, and thus 
stimulated their impatience to finish their business 
and get back to Paris. The business, indeed, had 
now become little more than passing routine sen- 
tences par contumace, which, for the reasons before 
given, excited comparatively little interest in the 
public, or even in the court itself, which used to 
despatch twenty, thirty, and even fifty of those cap- 
ital condemnations and executions in a day—a mas- 
sacre in effigy that reminds one of the more terrible 
but hardly (if there was no secret reason at bottom) 


* The reporter (rapporteur) is one of the judges, who 
is specially commissioned to examine the details of the 
case, and make a summary report of it for the informa- 
tion of the court at Jarge. 

+ Madame de Genlis talks, about 1770, of the amiabil- 
ity and agreeable conversation of the Marquis de Canil- 
lac, then ninety-one, and one of the oldest generals in the 
service—perhaps the grandson of “l'homme aux XU. 
Apétres,”—and we find Philip de Beaufort-Canillac de 
Montboissier called Le Comte de Montboissier—no 
doubt a descendant of our Beaufort-Canillac—a general 
officer in 1748, knight of the St. Esprit in 1776, com- 
mander-in-chief in Auvergne in 1784, and in 1789 deputy 
to the Etats-Généraux for the town of Clermont—where, 
it seems, the influence of the Canillacs was still power- 
ful. He was alive in 1792, and must have been nearly 
as old as the century. He had at least one son, a colonel 
in the army ; and no doubt his grandson is the Count de 
Montboissier Canillac, whom the Armorial of 1846 (p. 
166) describes as “chef actuel de cette maison, er-colo- 
nel, Patrice Romaine, Prince de l’Eglise, &c.” In this 
heraldic work, which is obviously of anti-Orleans spirit, 
he is stated to have “ served in Africa in 1830°—and we 
infer that he quitted the army after the Grands Jours of 
July. The Roman rank and title, whensoever conferred, 
have, we suppose, some reference to the two popes of the 
Canillac family. 

This gentleman’s grandmother, of course, was the 
Countess de Montboissier recorded as presenting at court, 
in May, 1772, her kinswoman, the Countess de Canillac, 
who became afterwards lady of honor to the Duchess 
of Bourbon, mother of the Duke d’Enghien ; about which 


answer:—‘‘ Quant auguns de tals maisons (de serfs) se date that once formidable name hecame, by an accident, 
mariden dabant que connexer lors molhers son tengutz de | a proverbial pleasantry :—M. D’Osmond, a very absent 
las presentar per la prumére noeyt audit Senhor de | forgetful person, was mentioning that he had happened 
Lobier per en far son plaser,o autrement lou valhar | to meet “ Monsieur—Monsieur—dear me, I forget his 
cert tribut.”— Fors de Béarn, p.172. Le premier enfant | name—Monsieur—O you all know him—Monsieur—why, 

ui naissait de ces serfs, s’i] était mle, était franc de | he—le mari, rous savez, de Madame de Canillac!” The 


it, “ per so qui poeyre star engendrat deudit Senhor.” 
173. 


count was ever afterwards known in the fashionable 
world only as Le mari de Madame de Canillac, 
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more scendalous diligence of the revolutionary 
tribunal.* 

The court itself seems to have become wearied, 
if not ashamed, of this solemn mockery, and some- 
what piqued at the criticisms which had been made 
on their early severity and their subsequent lenity ; 
and as the day of their prorogation approached, they 
—or, at least, Novion and Talon, the mainsprings 
of action—were, as Flechier not obscurely intimates, 
resolved to vindicate their characters and signalize 
their exit by some act of striking and exemplary 
severity. ‘The motive was low, and the result was, 
we think, more liable to reproach than any of their 
previous proceedings. We hope our readers will 
not be displeased to see—even though it may run 
into some length, and though it relates to a state 
of things gone never to return and now only a mat- 

er of literary curiosity—the whole of a story, a 
trve story, which in the hands of a Walter Scott 
would be as romantic as Waverley, as wild as Rod 
Roy, and as terrible as the Bride of Lammermuir—- 
and the various détails of which will exhibit in the 
strongest light the depravation of manners and the 
degradation of the law in those rude districts and 
ruder times. 

Charles Gaspard Baron d’Espinchal ¢ was a man 
of very noble family, large possessions, and ex- 
traordinary talents; his personal advantages were 
equally remarkable ; a hot and audacious spirit was 
in society veiled under such gentle and seductive 
manners, that he was, says Flechier, ‘‘ as much the 
favorite of all the women as the terror of all the 
men ;’’ and of his success with the ladies the abbé 
gives some strange explanations. In 1644 he mar- 
ried a Mdlle. de Chateau-Morand—like himself, 
high-born, rich, and handsome, and ** who thought 
herself happy in havipg carried off from her fair 
rivals le plus gallant homme de la province.” His 
marriage, however, did not, it seems, much inter- 
rupt his other amours ; though he treated his wife 
for some years with personal kindness and consid- 
eration, which she repaid—in spite of all his sub- 
sequent misconduct, his accusations against her 
character, and his violence on her person—with un- 
alterable duty and affection—a proof, as the baron 
alleged, that he had not been guilty of the offences 
against her of which he was accused. This excul- 
patory allegation is found in the Appendix to this 
work, in letters-patent for a general pardon regis- 
tered in the parliament of Paris in 1678, which re- 
cite the memorial on which he grounded his claims 
to pardon. He in that document had given, for the 
reasons stated in the case of M. de la Mothe, a co- 
pious though apologetical version of the various 
transactions alleged against him; and this version, 
far from impugning Flechier’s narrative, confirms 
it—establishing the main facts beyond all question, 
and leaving, in spite of M. d’Espinchal’s excuses, 
little doubt as to the culpability of his motives. 

Prior, however, to his marriage, he had distin- 
guished himself by several criminal affairs. One 

*There must be some exaggeration of these daily 
numbers, which would suppose a greater sum total than 
M. Gonod afterwards gives. 

t The family was so ancient as to have, we believe, no 
surname but their title of Espinchal, a mountain parish 
and barony in the wildest part of Auvergne. It was 
stated, we observe, in a debate in the National Assembly 
on the division of France into iy ones ors in January, 
1790, that Espenchal (sic) and four adjoining parishes 
were so high in the mountains, as to be even then in- 
accessible during the greater “y of the year. Massiae 
is a considerable town on the edge of the highlands, 
where the Barons d’Espinchal had their lowland seat, 
from which the eldest son took the title of marquis. 





of the more remarkable was, that in 1642 he had 
killed a neighboring gentleman, M. de Baux, in a 
rencontre on the high reed—d’Espinchal and a 
friend against the antagonist and five servants; the 
real cause, a personal feud about property—the 
pretence, that they had ridden past each other on 
the high road without the courtesy of a salutation ; 
upon which, each turning back to resent the incivil- 
ity, M. de Baux was killed and M. d’Espinchal 
badly wounded. While he was under prosecution 
for this affair before the parliament of Paris, the 
marriage of Louis XIV. gave occasion for an am- 
nesty, in which d’Espinchal was included. In 1645 
we find him justifying himself against charges of 
extortion and violence on his tenants, and of plun- 
dering the clergy, and seizing to his own use the 
tithes of certain districts—all capital crimes in the 
legislation of those days, and charged, 2s we have 
said, upon M. de Sénégas, and indeed everybody ; 
but in answer to which M. d’Fspinchal alleged—as 
M. de Sénégas and M. de Canillac had done—that 
he had only called in old debts, vindicated ancient 
territorial rights, and exeeuted the legal powers of 
his hereditary jurisdiction. In 1650 he had the 
misfortune to kill another neighbor of the name 
of d’Oreille in a kind of pitched battle. His own 
version of this affair was, that being in command 
of a regiment of cavalry, (raised, it seems, on his 
own estates,) and intending to join the army of the 
Count d’ Harcourt in Guienne,* he set out from 
his chateau of Massiac with one officer and twenty- 
four troopers towards the general rendezvous, intend- 
ing to quarter that night in the village of Malom- 
pise—the owner of which protested against this 
invasion, and called out his peasantry to resist it, 
placing them in a wood in front of the town, whence 
they fired on d’Espinchal’s party as they were on 
their march; upon which aggression he, with no 
object, as he said, but to seize the rioters and bring 
them to justice, charged and routed the adverse 
party, and with his own hand, as it seems, shot 
their leader; and this, he, as the injured party, re- 
ported, he says, at the time to the lega] authorities 
of the province; whose acknowledgments, how- 
ever, of his zeal for the public tranquillity he did 
not think proper to await in person, but hurried 
away to the army of Italy, where he states himself 
to have had a high command ; and there is ne doubt 
that he was a distinguished soldier. 

On his return home, however, in 1652, he be- 
came the chief actor in a tragedy so strange in al! 
its circumstances, that we should have hesitated to 
give credit to Flechier’s relation, if it were not in 
many essential points confirmed and in some ex- 
ceeded by d’Espinchal’s own apology. Though 
he was very general in his amours, his wife either 
did not or seemed not to know of his infidelity ; 
while he, on his part, appears to have had a proper 
respect for and confidence in her. But, vafortu- 
nately, one of his paramours, a lady ef family, 
yiqued at his fondness for his wife, or (like a female 
fare} in vengeance for some personal offence, re- 
solved to excite his jealousy against her, by ac- 
quainting him—as a duty of friendship, end with 2 
variety of circumstances which she had contrived to 
pick up—that he was dishonored by a page who, 
in his long and numerous absences, was the con- 
solation of Madame d’Espinchal. With this poison 


*This is probably a little apologetical fiction. M. 
VHareourt was at that time conmarding in Guienne for 
the court against the Jronde, and d’Espinchal, to give a 
better color to his case, represents that he was on his way 
to join the king’s pariy. 
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that prosecution he tacitly submitted to be con- 
demned by the parliament of Paris to banishment 
for ten years, to a separation from his wife, and to 
the repayment of her dower—but protests that he 
did so only to spare himself and his family the 
shame of so scandalous atrial. He then states that 
his innocence is proved by a subsequent reconcilia- 
tion with his wife, and her having lived with him 
twenty-six years in perfect health and mutual affee- 
tion; but, he adds, that it being a rule of law that 
pardon can only be granted in cases where the 
party acknowledges his gui/t, he in that view is 
willing to admit that he had attempted her life. 

In the midst of these affairs occurred another 
highway battle between him and the Marquis de 
Saillans—or, as he represents it, a sudden quarrel 
between their attendants as the masters were 
peaceably riding together—in which d’Espinchal 


rankling in his mind, he set himself to observe the 
conduct of his wife, and her innocent kindnesses 
for the page confirmed his suspicions to such a de- 
gree that he at last required her to dismiss the 
youth ; but as he would give no reason, and as she 
had (it seemed) no suspicion of the real one, she 
resisted. This completed his conviction and his 
fury. He entered her bed-room one morning with 
a loaded pistol and a cup of poison, reproached her 
with her crime, and offered her the choice of 
deaths. After a long expostulation and protesta- 
tions of her innocence, she was at last forced to 
take the poison, and he, rushing out of the room, 
hastened to another residence to execute the rest 
of his meditated revenge. The first effect of the 
poison was to make the lady sick, and her stomach 
rejected a great portion of it. The family doctor, 
residing in the castle, was summoned, and his rem- 
edies helping nature, her life was preserved ; but| was worsted, two of his followers killed, and him 
she was forced by a long series of barbarous|self disarmed, but dismissed by the generosity of 
usage to return to her father’s house, and subse-|M. de Saillans. Though d’Espinchal admits that 
quently to take refuge in a convent. After ad-jhe fired a pistol at one of the opposite party, he 
ministering the poison to his wife, d’Espinchal | thinks it very hard that he should have been prose- 
proceeded to his chateau of Ternes, where he seized | cuted for this affair, as he had not begun the fray, 
the page, and having subjected him to a cruel mu-| and had missed his man. 

tilation,* hung kim up to the ceiling—but not by| In the same memorial he relates a charge, which 
the neck—and so left him to die a lingering death ;/ Flechier does not notice, of violence, in 1652, to 
having, before those violences, taken the precau-!| the person of a young woman whom he found tres- 
tion of making him sign letters, dated from Italy! passing in one of his woods, in company with some 
two or three years forward, to be subsequently| men, who made their escape. He says that he 
produced, if necessary, to disprove that he had! confined the girl in his house till she confessed the 
been murdered at that time or place. Such is the names of the trespassers, which having done she 
was next day dismissed ; and that it was not till 
five years after that she and her father made com- 
 plaint of the personal injury—which, it is observa- 
ble, he neither directly admits nor denies. 

In 1662, again, having assaulted (he says very 
slightly) the son of the innkeeper of his own town 
|of Massiae—ce seditieux fit sonner le tovin, and 
raised the country against him, and there happen- 
, ing to be a kind of fraternity of peasants assembled, 

to the number of 400, to celebrate St. John’s day, 
this mob attacked his house, and he, with his son, 
(styled the Marquis de Massiac,) twelve years old, 





summary of the story as told by Flechier, who 
could have little thought, while recording these 
rumors in his private journal, that they were des- 
tined to be confirmed to a great degree by a subse- 


quent avowal of the culprit himself. In the recital | 
of the letters patent, d’Espinchal states that a lady 
informed him of his wife’s incontinence with not 
one, but two of his servants—one, the page, La- 
garde by name, the other, called Bonnevie ;—that 
as prudence required, he secured these persons 
with a view to their legal examination, and set a 
guard over them in his chateau of Ternes, while 
he proceeded to question his wife, who was at| had but barely time to eseape their fury, and then 
another residence ;—that in his absence these men | only by his servants killing one of the assailants, to 
made a forcible eseape, in resisting which the} protect his retreat—an act which the local magis- 
baron’s valet-de-chambre, who had charge of them, | trate, he complains, pretended that he had commit- 
wounded the page, of which wound he languished, | ted with his own hand. But though he denies this 
and died in a distant part of the country ; he further|as matter of fact, yet, for the technical reason 
admits that long after, and when he was unable to| before alleged, he admits it as matter of /aw; and 


collect the witnesses of the original transaction, 
(Bonnevie having fled and keeping out of the way,) 


therefore confesses that he killed the man. 
Hitherto the anarchy of the civil wars had ena- 


he was charged with having hung the page ; but} 
he protests that the fact really was as he relates it. 
As to his wife, he admits that her family persuad-| Louis XIV. having now taken the government into 
ed her to indict him for poisoning her; but says| his own vigorous hands, and the local magistracy 
that in truth she was far gone in pregnancy when| having resolved to bring this manifold offender at 
the story about the servants excited the fracas, and | last to justice and issued a warrant for his arrest 
that the consequences of a premature labor were | for this last murder, he found it necessary to leave 
mistaken for poison. He does not deny that under! Auvergne and conceal himself in Paris. The trial, 


bled d’Espinchal to evade, by occasional flight, 
chicane, and terror, the vengeance of the law; but 





* Flechier states that he was accused of a similar mu- 
tilation of one of his own infants, whom he suspected to 
be the child of the page. The memorial aloes that 
there was some onah operation on one of his chil- 
dren, but asserts that it was rendered necessary by an 
accidental hurt, and performed with the written consent 
of the mother (then at her father’s) under the advice of 
three physicians, and by a regular surgeon, who, how- 
ever, he admits, wished to delay the operation, but “ that 
he (d’Espinchal) answered that he preferred the advice 
of three physicians to that of one surgeon, who had noth- 
ing to do but obey their directions ;” which he did suc- 
cessfully, and the child, the memorial adds, recovered. 


however, proceeded in his absence, and, on the 
28th August, 1662, he and his son the marquis 
were condemned, par contumace, to death, and ex- 
jeeuted in effigy. His property was confiscated, 
and his houses, and particularly his chateau in 
Massiac, levelled with the ground. ‘ It was in 
vain,”’ says the editor, ‘‘ that his virtuous wife and 
his beautiful cousins, the Duchesses of Etampes 
and Valancey, and his numerous relations, solicited 
his pardon.’ The great Condé himself, who hen- 
ored him with a peculiar regard, could obtzin no 
remission. Amidst all these difficulties he exhib- 
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ited, even while lurking in Paris, his characteris- 
tic audacity and art. ‘There was still living in the 
capital Charles Duke of Guise, once so formidable 
as the head of the Ague, and still important by his 
rank and power and the great party attached to his 
name. D’Espinchal hired a house with a back 
opening into the Hotel de Guise, where, if molest- 
ed in his own residence by the myrmidons of the 
law, he might find a ready asylum. But he had 
also bolder resources against his adversaries. Be- 
fore his retreat from Auvergne he had committed 
violences (their nature not detailed) upon a young 
gentleman whom he suspected (justly enough, it 
seems) of rivalling him in the good graces of one 
of his mistresses. This gentleman, unable to 
obtain redress in the country, followed him to 
Paris,* and there obtained access to the king to 
unplore justice on d’Espinchal. The king, very 
ready to listen to all such complaints, assured the 
plaintiff of protection and redress. But as he was 
leaving the Louvre, well satisfied with his success, 
he was arrested by some police officers and forced 
into a post-chaise, which drove off with great 
speed. The poor man, knowing neither why he 
was arrested nor whither he was going, made a 
great outery, and called so loudly for assistance that, 
as they were passing one of the gates of Paris 
into the country, the guard stopped the chaise to 
see what the matter was:—being informed that 
the prisoner was a notorious offender arrested 
by order of the king, they were satisfied, and the 
chaise allowed to proceed; but some suspicion 
arising in the mind of the officer of the guard, he 
pursued and overtook it, upon which the pretended 
policemen took flight, and the poor prisoner was 
delivered, having recognized at the last interrup- 
tion in the commander of his escort one of d’Es- 
pinchal’s followers. This affair excited strongly 
the king’s indignation, and was one of the first 
causes of the resolution to send the Grands Jours 
into Auvergne. 

About this time, too, (1664,) the Duke of Guise 
died, and his house affording no longer an asylum, 
d’Espinchal found himself obliged to provide for 
his safety either by hiding himself in the recesses 
of his mountains or by expatriation. He began 
with the former expedient; but his first step in 
this direetion was a temerity of which no explana- 
tion is given, and which indeed seems inexplicable. 
He came publicly into Auvergne, and rode boldly 
and openly into the town of Riom, where sentence 
of death, so lately pronounced, was hanging over 
his head, with warrants out for his apprehension, 
and every hand ready to help to seize him. He 
waited on the ieulenant criminel, the first execu- 
tive officer of the province, and on each of the 
judges of the court seriatim, and, producing to 
them a tin box such as letters-patent are enclosed 
in, announced that his majesty had been pleased to 
grant him a general pardon under the great seal, 
which he held in his hands, and would present in 
person at the sitting of the court next day, in order 
that it might be verified and registered. After 
this circle of visits he mounted his horse and rode 
home. Next day he so far kept his word that he 
sent the tin box to the assembled court ; but, on 
opening it, it was found empty! The- design of 
this farce is, as we have said, unexplained. Some 
thought that it was the consequence of a wager, 


*It is not quite clear whether in person or by his 
brother. 
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which he thus won ; others believed that he had no 
object but to insult, ridicule, and defy his judges. 

ut the Grands Jours were announced. D’Es- 
pinchal buried himself in the fastnesses of the 
woods and mountains; and all the authorities otf 
Auvergne were on the alert to apprehend so cele- 
brated acriminal. In vain: he eluded and defeated 
them—harassed them by false intelligence, long, 
useless marches, and every species of evasion and 
mystification. He would give information that he 
was to be found on a certain day in some distant 
and difficult locality, which, being carefully sur- 
rounded by the armed force, was found as empty 
as the patent-box. When on one occasion he 
perceived that the toils were drawing close around 
him, he spread a rumor that he had been seen in 
Guienne, and was only plaguing the Grands Jours 
by false reports of his presence in Auvergne. In 
another strait he wrote a letter to the chancellor of 
France, which was read to the king in council, 
‘imploring his majesty’s pity and pardon for an 
unfortunate gentleman whom the officers of justice 
had arrested at Bordeaux, and were dragging to 
Auvergne, with circumstances of great hardship 
and cruelty.” On this evidence, of course, al] pur- 
suit in Auvergne ceased, and d’Espinchal was 
from day to day anxiously expected at Clermont in 
custody of the police of Bordeaux ! 

But while he was thus eluding and laughing at 
the formidable tribunal of the Grands Jours, he be- 
came the, for once involuntary, cause of as lament- 
able a legal tragedy as any we have yet seen. 

In one of those skirmishes by which neighbors in 
those days settled what in ours would be debated 
by law, a M. d’Aréna* killed a M. Dufour. The 
case was less culpable than usual ; it was an open 
fight—rather provoked by Dufour, who had col- 
lected and led on a large body of supporters against 
Aréna and four friends. Of these, two were 
brothers of the name of Combalibeuf, who, though 
Aréna had actually killed the man, felt themselves 
in danger of the Grands Jours as accessories, and 
fled to the mountains with him—where, like d’Es- 
pinchal, they contrived to elude the officers of jus- 
tice. At this time the judges of the Grands Jours 
grew exceedingly piqued at not being able to seize 
d’Espinchal, whose insolence offended them as 
much as his crimes, and it was proposed amongst 
them to endeavor to get him into their hands by 
engaging, on a promise of — some of his ac- 
complices to betray him. lis was agreed to, and 
an overture was made to the father of the young 
Combalibeufs to obtain the safety of his sons on 
condition of the capture of d’Espinchal or Aréna— 
these youths being considered the fittest objects of 
mercy, because they had not personally committed 
any crime, and were merely, and ‘perhaps acci- 
dentally, accessories to that of Aréna. A promise 
to this effect was accordingly made, both personally 
and in writing, by the President Novion. Old 
Combalibeuf knew that his sons were too much 
men of honor to listen to any such proposal—he 
therefore kept it a profound secret from them, in- 
tending to employ them innocently and unknow- 
ingly in his design. For this purpose, confiding 

* We have discovered no other trace of this seemingly 
Italian name amongst the highland gentry of Auvergne ; 
but we find that there is in the mountains, not far from the 
chateau of d’Espinchal, a small manor called Avena or 
Avone. Our readers will have observed that all these 
gentry, small as well as great, are called by their estates. 

ven so Balraawhapple and Tully-Veolan were held as 
legitimate titles as Montrose and Argyle. 
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in the written protection of the president, he sent 
to one of his sons tu return secretly home. The 
son obeyed ; his return was by some means dis- 
covered ; the local officers, knowing nothing of the 
secret treaty, wete proud to make a capture of the 
young man, and he was lodged in the gaol of 
Clermont, in spite of the remonstrances of his father 
and the production of the president’s letter, which 
the local magistrate affected to consider as a forgery. 
The father, having thus unfortunately betrayed one 
son into the lion’s den, became still more alarmed 
and anxious for the safety of both, and wrote to the 
other to acquaint him with his brother’s danger, 
and to implore him in the most urgent and pathetic 
terms to quit the country altogether, and avert the 


present danger in the hope of pardon in more favor- | 


able times; he further urged him to impress the 
same advice on his friend Aréna, and he appointed 
a place where he might bid them farewell before 
their exile. ‘The design was well conceived, and 


= os ° | 
so far succeeded that the two friends arrived at the 


rendezvous, where an ambuscade of officers had 
been stationed: but the unhappy father’s device 
was again destined to recoil on himself—only 
Combalibeuf was taken. Aréna, more wary and 
more active, saw symptoms of danger, and made 
his eseape—while his unfortunate friend was sent 
to join his brother in the prison of Clermont. The 
two youths were hastily brought to trial and con- 
demned. The president declared himself released 
from his promise of pardon by the escape of Aréna 
—the youths died on the scaffold—and the un- 
fortunate father saw his children perish through the 


very efforts he had made to save them. This was| 


the last blood shed by the Grands Jours; and a 
more cruel and unserupulous instance of bad faith 


and blind severity, on the part of the president at 
least, can hardly be imagined. Even Fiechier, 
with all his adbé-like and obsequious complaisance, | 


is foreed to hint that M. de Novion’s proceedings 
in this deplorable case were severely criticised. 

There ends Flechier’s account of Gaspard Baron 
d’Espinchal—but our readers will be curious to 
hear the conclusion of so strange a history. The 
fate of the Combalibeufs convinced him that it was 
high time to escape from Auvergne, and indeed 
from France; and with great difficulty, and by 
extraordinary address and courage, he succeeded in 
reaching Bavaria. With so copious an account of 
his crimes, it is odd that we should have so little 
of his early military career; but it appears, inci- 
dentally, that he had risen, before his condemnation 
at Riom, to considerable reputation, and to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. As to the sequel, we are 
told that, on his reaching Bavaria, the Elector 
Ferdinand, being then at war with France, was 
delighted to obtain the services of a soldier of such 
eminence, and immediately appointed him colonel- 
general and captain of his guards. In a short 
time he became generalissimo of the Bavarian 
forees, and had what the editor calls the “‘ funeste 
honneur ”’ of defeating his countrymen on the banks 
of the Lech. At the peace of 1679 his intermedi- 
ation contributed to the marriage of the Grand 
Dauphin, eldest son of Louis XIV., with the Prin- 
cess Mary of Bavaria. This event procured him 
his pardon—his reinstatement in the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general—the restoration of his confiscated 
property, and the erection of his estate of Massiac 
into a comté. The king, moreover, gave him, 
with his own hands, his portrait set in diamonds, 
which the family still possess. 


** Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato ; 
Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit—hic diadema.”’ 


It was to give full effect to the letters of pardon, 
that d’Espinchal found himself under the necessity 
of making that strange and copious confession of 
the errors and crimes of his former life which we 
have abridged. 

Advanced in fortune and titles—happy, the 
editor tells us, in his exceilent wife, with a numer- 
ous family, who made distinguished alliances, the 
savage outlaw and rebel became a venerable coun- 
jtry gentleman, built a new residence at Massiae, 
| (the old chateau having been demolished by sen- 
| tence of the court, 1662,) and died in 1686, full of 
| years and honors; “‘ having atoned for his former 





| conduct by an exemplary old age and pious death, 
| and recommending to his children with his latest 
| breath their duties to God, the king, and their 
country.’’— p. 421. 

His eldest son Francis married Mademoiselle de 
| Montmorin, and rose to high rank and reputation in 
| the army ; he was the nephew of Marshal Villars, 
| and commanded the advanced guard at the celebra- 
|ted battle of Denain, 1712. All the sons and 
| grandsons of Gaspard attained the rank of general 

officers, and the family is now represented by 
Henry Louis, Marquis—and Hippolyte, Count— 
| d’Espinchal — both colonels in the French army , 
| the latter of whom communicated to the editor the 
| copy of the apologetical memorial that dovetails in 
| so curiously with the narrative of Flechier, and 
| gives to the abbé’s work a character of accuracy 
| as well as authenticity, which, we confess, it would 
| not otherwise have had in our eyes. 
| ‘The execution of those unfortunate young men 
| the Combalibeufs—proxies as it were for d’ls- 
pinchal and Aréna—was the last serious business 
| of the judges, who concluded their sittings and set 
}out for Paris on the Sth of February, 1666. 
| Flechier’s account is so vague and rambling, that 
| it is not possible to say how many days of the four 
| months were actually employed in business, but it 
|seems certainly not one hundred. We are told 
that 12,000 affairs of all sorts were brought before 
| them, which would be, on the least possible aver- 
| age, 120 a day ; but a majority of these matters 
| must have been referred to the inferior jurisdictions. 
| We dare say that Flechier notes most of the cases 
| that were of any gravity, and a// those in which 
| capital sentences were actually executed, which 
}seem to have been but four in number; and M. 
| Gonod has found a list of the sentences par contu- 
mace Offers the following result : — 


Condemned to be hanged, ; 273 
- to banishment, t 96 
to be beheaded, 44 
to be broken alive, 32 
to the galleys, ¥ 28 
to whipping, ‘ 3—476 
There is also a curious account of the miscella 
neous expenses of the Grands Jours, from which 
we extract a few items :— 
‘*'To M. Cisternes de Vinzelles for his time 
and trouble and assistants in demolish- 
ing the Chateaux du Palais, . . 3285 
Cost, wages, and time of those employed 
in the demolition of the tower of 
Montel, belonging to the Sieur d’Es- 
pinchal, . . . . ° 
To M. Paul Chabre, Lieut. Crim. de 
Riom, for the demolition of the towers 


467 
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and castles of St. Ureise and Champeix, 
and the establishment of guards and 
garrisons in each of the chateaux of the 
convict d’Espinchal, ‘ : . 6000 
For the scaffold for the execution of the 
Viscount de la Mothe and the two 
brothers Combalibeeufs, . ; ; ee 
To the painter for effigies of the Contu- 
maces, . ‘ ‘ , . é 30” 
—p. 444. 

The painter so liberally employed seems to have 
been most scantily paid, and one is not surprised 
that M. de Pomonars should have been displeased 
with an artist of that school. 

It will be observed that though Flechier takes 
little notice of any plebeian offences, and though the 
great boast of the Grands Jours was that they had 
punished and suppressed the crimes of the nobles, 
the noble condemnations were, as evinced by their 
peculiar punishment of beheading, in the not very 
heinous proportion of one tenth of the whole con- 
victions. It would seem, moreover, from M. Gonod’s 
researches that not one of these contumacious con- 
victs was ultimately executed. 

** As soon as the court was dissolved, the most 

guilty of the gentry who had escaped punishment 
by flight, and who had been condemned par contu- 
mace, returned quietly into their chateaux. Some 
were still powerful enough to obtain reversals and 
restitutions.’"’"—p. 444. 
And Flechier hints that the refugees were only 
waiting the departure of the judges to celebrate by 
general and almost public festivities the departure 
of these formidable invaders. 

The king, who had struck a medal in honor of 
the Great Days—that is, of his own justice—with 
the legends 

Sarvs Provinciarum 


Repressa Porenrionum AupDacia 


made at least a show of following up that measure ; 
three of the most severe judges of the Grands Jours 
were sent down apparently to look after the execu- 
tion of their sentences; but without, it seems, at 
all disturbing the tranquillity of the Contumaces, or 
even, says M. Gonod, giving them the lesson of 
caution for the future. This last rather hazardous 
assertion seems to be founded on, at least it is solely 
supported by, a fragment of a deposition in which 
some peasant complains that a M. de Mazeroles— 

** would not deliver upa certain note of hand which 
had been paid, and two hundred quintals of lime 
which he had promised; and that when deponent 
demanded their restitution, the said sieur and his 
wife told deponent to go about his business, and 
that they were ready to answer any complaint he 
should make.’’—p. 445. 

A more ridiculous attempt to prove the continuance 
of the system of crime which the Grands Jours 
were intended to suppress, it is hard to imagine ; 
but, in trath, M. Gonod seems not to have had, any 
more than Flechier, a clear idea of the policy which 
may have guided Louis XIV. and his ministezs in 
this matter. Flechier in many places, and finally 
in a recapitulation which he prudently puts into the 
mouth of a third and anonymous person, exposes a 
great deal of inconsistency and injustice on the part 
of the tribunal at large, and especially of the presi- 
dent, against whom he very broadly imputes favor- 
itism and even corruption. There may have been 
some grounds for this censure, but we suspect that 





in trath the result, not of the weakr: oss or culpabil- 
ity of the judges, but of the original design and 
object of the government. 

Out of such a hideous catalogue of crimes, and 
such a multitude of criminals, it is observable that 
foar only suffered capitally—that, of those four, one, 
the poor priest, turned out to have been altogether 
innocent, and the other three were executed for 
offences venial, according to Flechier’s report, in 
comparison with those of others, who were either 
acquitted, or permitted to escape by illusory sen- 
tences par contumace. If we had a full note of all 
the cases, we should probably find either that the 
three unfortunate gentlemen who suflered were the 
only ones in custody against whom there was suf- 
ficient evidence, or that there was some motive 
beyond those stated by Flechier for the peculiar 
and, as the story is told, unaccountable severity 
towards them—though the enmity so strongly insin- 
uated by Flechier as arising out of the civil wars 
may perhaps have turned the scale, and determined 
the choice of one victim rather than another. And 
with respect to the smal] number of those personally 
arrested, and to the great numbers who were 
allowed, whether by negligence or design, to make 
a temporary escape, and were afterwards, as it 
seems, so universally pardoned, we believe the true 
explanation to be, that the crimes which it was 
desired to repress—the feuds so prolifie in murder, 
and the abuses of hereditary jurisdictions and terri- 
torial rights so pregnant with extortion and oppres- 
sion—were diseases of the system ;—that, although 
no donbt the temper and character of individual 
lords led them to great and sometimes terrible 
excesses of abuse, yet the disorder was general, 
and attributable in its origin to the state of the law 
and the condition of society. It would have been 
unjust, and indeed impossible, to treat the universal 
abuse, or rather misfortune, as a series of separate 
offences, and to have sent the whole province to 
gaol and to the scaffold. We do not doubt that the 
wise as well as merciful object of the government 
was to reform, rather than to punish ; and this prin- 
ciple once adopted, most of the circumstances that 
strike us as extraordinary in the composition and 
proceedings of the court of the Grands Jours seem 
capable of reasonable explanation. If the crown 
prosecutor was a man of severe character and rigor- 
ous zeal, well calculated both to punish and intimi- 
date ; on the other hand, several members of the 
court were known to be of indulgent tempers; and 
many had connections in the province; so that, if 
it had reason to fear the severity of the former, it 
would naturally expect some moderation, if not 
favor, from the latter. The ladies, too, were per- 
haps allowed to accompany the judges, and plays 
and balls were encouraged, to soften the rigorous 
aspect of the legal proceedings. So, probably, 
were some occasions of indulgence taken during the 
proceedings—such as the accouchement of Madame 
de Ribeyre. The delays of the court, and the days 
and weeks which Flechier thought idly wasted, 
were, we suspect, intended and calculated to give 
the district more permanent ideas of justice, and a 
more lasting impression of the power of the law. 
The great numbers of the accused who evaded 
actual trial did not eseape altogether unpunished ; 
they were subjected to the shame, inconvenience 
and expense of a flight, and to a long interval of 
intense personal alarm. The examples made—one 
at the outset and two at the conclusion—were terri 
ble enough to create an extensive and durable effect 


much of what is apparently liable to criticism was/ but so few in number as to limit within a narrow 
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circle the pain to families and the general unpopu- 
larity which even the most necessary punishments 
must produce. The numerous condemnations par 
contumace were not, as Flechier represents them, 
a mockery of punishment to those whom the law 
could not reach, but an awful admonition to those 


whom the government did not choose to punish more | 


severely ; and these condemnations were stretched, 
we have no doubt, as far as M. Talon could carry 
them, because he saw in them the most powerful 


security for the future good behavior of this turbu- | 
With the clue which this hypothesis 


Jent gentry. 
affords, we can understand, if not all the details, at 
least the general proceedings of the Grands Jours. 
And the policy, if our conjecture be admitted, 
appears to have been as successful in its conse- 
quences as judicious in conception. Those wild 
districts seem to have been restored to tranquillity 
and order. 
authority were established. We read of no more 
Grands Jours d’ Auvergne ;* and the Canillaes, the 


Beaunes, the Apehons, the Espinchals, and their | 


posterity—restored to their properties, natural rank, 
and influence in the country, but stripped of their 
powers of vexation and oppression—became re- 
spectable country gentlemen or distinguished ser- 
vants of the state: and although the Auvergnats 
have even to this day something of their distinctive 
highland character,t we believe that, for the century 
that preceded the revolution, Auvergne—still cele- 
brated for its romantic scenery and traditions—had 
as little of that terrible romance of real life which 
we see depicted in the Grands Jours as any other 
of the provinces of France. 


Mr. Cospen.—The following address from Mr. 
Cobden to the electors of Stockport has just been 
issued :—** Gentlemen—Should a dissolution occur 
before 1 can have the pleasure of meeting you in 
person, I beg to be allowed to take this mode of 


again soliciting the honor of being one of your | 


representatives in parliament. I deeply regret that 
you will be called upon to exercise the elective 


franchise at a time of great manufacturing depres- | 


sion. It is no consolation to generous minds to 


know that their sufferings are shared by others ; but, | 


unhappily, almost the whole of Europe is mourning 
over deficient harvests, amidst privations which for 
severity and extent have no parallel in the present 
century. Itis possible that to some of my friends 
who rejoiced in the brighter prospects afforded by 
our recent commercial reforms, the existing distress 


may have brought feelings of doubt and discourage- | 


ment. Free trade cannot avert a sudden and calam- 
itous visitation of Providence; it can only allevi- 
ate its pressure. But the present crisis has at least 


this consolation, that it has brought from all quar- | 


ters proofs of the soundness and beneficence of our 
principles ; for we have seen the governments of 
the continent with hardly an exception abolish their 
multiform regulations of the corn trade at the mo- 
ment when, if their interference be ever efficacious, 
it was the most needed ; and we see them now re- 
lying upon the energies of emancipated commerce 
alone for saving their people from the horrors of 


* There were Grands Jours in 1663 for the Limousin 
and Languedoc, but we have no account of them; and 
they are the last we read of—probably the last ever held. 

+ Lamartine (Hist. des Girondins, viii. 185) says, in 
his usual boursonflé style, that “ leure Ames sont rudes et 
caleinées comme le sal,” which seems to us very like— 
what M. Lamartine too often mistakes fer fine writing 
—nonsense. 


sor 


al, 


Respect fur the laws and the royal | 
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famine. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 

| we enter upon the new commercial era under un- 
|fortunate circumstances. I do not allude merely 
| to the present scarcity of food, which in all human 
| probability will be of short duration, but also to the 
| possibility of a sudden reaction in the opposite di- 
| rection, Which may protract for a time the transi- 
tion from the restrictive system tothe more equable 
state of freedom. The exorbitant prices will 
cause, as in former times in Ineland, a greatly in- 
creased production of corn. At the same time the 
agriculture of the whole civilized world is under 
the stimulus of famine prices, and should we be 
blessed with a succession of good harvests, we may 
| anticipate a glut of corn, not as the result of free 
trade, but of the present scarcity. A similar pro- 
cess, to be followed possibly with like results, 
is going on with another important interest. The 
present enormous cost of freights, by which not a 
few of the ship-owners of the Mediterranean will 
clear the value of their vessels in this year, is 
everywhere causing large investments of capital in 
ship-building. Judging from former experience, it 
is not therefore improbable that these two interests 
which have been the least favorable to free trade 
may be ere long simultaneously exposed to the ef- 
fects of reaction from their present excitement. If 
there be any force in these views, they furnish the 
strongest motives to the friends of free trade for 
sending to the next parliament, during the existence 
of which the process 1 have described will in all 
probability be passed through, representatives of 
tried convictions, who will guard with firmness the 
| great measures of last year from the dangers to 
which they may be exposed in their transition state. 
Should you honor me with your confidence, I shall 
hope to be found with renewed health at my post, 
prepared to show that the present state of trade is 
no fair experiment of our principles, and that the 
consequent reaction will be only an exception to 
|the ordinary operation of free trade, which, when 
fairly tested by time, will, I fervently believe, pro- 
|mote the prosperity and harmony of the whole 
community; and I shall return to England con- 
| firmed in my opinion, by the sympathy expressed 
for our principles by the best and wisest men in 
other countries, that if we continue with firmness to 
offer to the world a good example, it will be event- 
| ually followed by all other civilized nations. Gen- 
tlemen, if at this distance I do not attempt to enter 
upon the discussion of other matters, it is not be- 
‘¢ause I am insensible of the importance of the 
questions, which must, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, engage the attention of the legislature, fore- 
most amongst which is the state of Ireland. I will 
only add, that in every question brought before 
parliament, I shall, to the best of my humble 
| ability, act upon the principle of doing equal jus- 
tice to my fellow-countrymen in every part of the 
}united kingdom. I have the honor to remain, 
|gentlemen, with sentiments of respect and grati- 
i tude, your faithful servant, Ricnuarp Cospen. 


** Venice, 15th June, 1847.” 

Fatner Martuew has just arrived in London, to 
give evidence, it is supposed, before the colonization 
|committee of the peers. As he embarked to cross 
| from Kingstown to Liverpool, Mr. Gray, the man- 
|ager of the Dublin Steam-packet Company, pre- 
sented to him an order from the direetors, conferring 
a free passage in the company’s vessels at all times, 
jas a mark of admiration for Mr. Mathew’s services 
jin the promotion of temperance.—Spectator. 


| 
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A TALE OF THE MASORCHA CLUB AT BUENOS 
AYRES. 


CHAPTER I, 


Tom Tuorne was a bachelor, who lived in one 
of the best houses, had the best horses, and gave 
the best dinners and suppers, of any merchant in 
Buenos Ayres. The head of the ‘‘house,’’ or firm, 
he was his own master; and this privilege he used 
to the utmost. Wherever a ball was to be held 
in that dancing city, there be sure you find Tom; 
and few dinner parties, pic-nies, or country excur- 
sions, were complete without him. Little mat- 
tered it to him, whether he were invited or not 
—he knew everybody, and everybody knew him ; 
and his jovial good-humor, his hearty laugh and 
frank address, won him the good graces of any 
party upon which the whim of the moment induced 
him to intrude. ‘Tom was a restless, rattling blade, 
and delighted in excitement of every kind. He 


could no more have sat still on a chair for half an | 


hour than he could have passed over an entire day 
without drinking champagne, where it was to be 
had, or brandy and water where it was not. 

Courteous and gallant to the ladies, he was 
noisy and jovial with the men; and although he 
was well known to boast of his liberty as a bache- 
lor, yet this probably only made him more of a 
favorite with the fair. ‘There could be no harm 
in flirting and coquetting with one who openly 
defied their attractions. The shy and timid could 
be pert and playful with Tom Thorne the bachelor, 
without any feelings of indelicacy; while those 
who were less reserved, considered it fair play to 
entangle him in the nets of their raillery—probably 
not without a distant hope that the gay flutterer 
might yet singe his wings in making his circuit 
round the flame of their attractions. 

It will be thought surprising how our hero, with 
such roving and unsteady habits, could transact 
business as the head of a mercantile house. But 
in South America, business is not conducted in the 
same systematic way that it is in London or Liver- 
pool; and probably more hides or bullocks, gin or 
ginghams, are bought and sold at the dinner or bil- 
liard table than at the desk or exchange. 

For such irregular kind of trade, ‘Tom was pecu- 
liarly adapted. His was not the character to plod 
at a desk over intricate speculations, nor was it 
necessary in a trade confined within narrow compass 
and certain seasons. ‘Trade would sometimes be 
brisk, vessels would require to be loaded and dis- 
charged; then ‘Tom would write night and day, 
with desperate energy, and then, as if he had earned 
a holiday, he would idle away for weeks. What 


was the use of clerks if not to write! or, according | 


to an old proverb, what is the use of keeping a 
dog, and barking yourself? 

Tom Thorne, when sent out to South America, 
in the first instance, came under great advantages. 
He was the son of the head of one of the richest 
firms in Europe, and with an ill-judged liberality 
was allowed lots of pocket-money ; and more con- 
sideration was paid to him than to other clerks by 
the managers of the house in Buenos Ayres. Thus 
he had both more time and money to spend than 
other ‘* young men’’ with more limited prospects. 
Tom was not one to throw away these advantages ; 
and so his horse was the swiftest, his coat the tip- 
piest, his cigar the longest, his gloves were ever 
the whitest, and his bouquet the richest, of all the 
riding, smoking, flower-giving youths of Buenos 
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| Ayres; and it may be conceived, that with all 
“these appliances, and means to boot,’’ he was 
[more an adept in the ways of gallantry than seriv- 
eny. Inthe course of time Mr. Thorne, in spite 
of all his failings, arrived at the dignity of represen- 
| tative in Buenos Ayres of the rich firm of Thorne, 
Flower, & Co. 
| Once established as his own master, Tom’s nat- 
ural levity of character was not long of displaying 
itself; pleasure was his business, and business his 
|pastime. The lute or the piano (he was a splendid 
|musician) occupied him more than the pen; he 
| was more in the camp or in the streets, than in his 
/house—and more in other people’s houses than his 
‘own. And yet with all this, his business went on 
|most swimmingly—he was an indulgent master, 
|paid his clerks well, and fed them like princes ; 
|this they requited by paying more attention to his 
business than‘he did himself; and thus Tom, almost 
in spite of himself, was, as we have formerly said, 
one of the richest merchants in the city. 
| Some of our fair readers may say—This is all 
very well, but why does he not marry? and then 
jhe might rest happy at home, instead of being so 
| Sapeneant on others for enjoyment. But it was 
this very dependence on others for excitement and 
| the means of enjoyment, that made Tom shirk mar- 
jriage. It could have been a thraldom to him. 
| Was it, could it be possible for him to stop all night 
at home, reading a book, and looking at his wife’ 
Oh no! could you drink brandy and water, and 
smoke cigars in a parlor? Ohno! ‘Tea and toast 
/at seven, was tame work in comparison with toddy 
and devilled kidneys at eleven. It was very agree- 
|able, certainly, to see ladies dressed out in smiles 
y and silks; but he had heard or read that husbands 
might sometimes see them in sulks and slippers. 
It was more pleasant for Tom to be knight-errant 
| to the fair in general. There could be little romance 
}about a husband, little poetry about a wife, and 
ivery little jollity about a nursery. So thought 
'Tom ; but as we shall see, 


The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 





CHAPTER Il. 





Ix Buenos Ayres, though a town of fully sixty 
thousand inhabitants, nearly everybody of any pre- 
,tensions knows every other body, either by sight, 
|by report, or nodding acquaintanceship. Society 
| ma be divided into ‘English, French, and native, 
or Spanish. Among the English we comprise the 

British, Americans, Germans, Danes, and Swedes 
—in fact, all the Anglo-Saxon family, (without 
| excluding therefrom the Irish,) as they can all 
speak English, and are somewhat allied in charac- 
ter, pursuits, and political relationship. The French 
and Tialians, again, resemble each other more than 
they do the above. 

The visiting and visitable part of the native com- 
munity, form a most interesting and agreeable fea- 
ture in Buenos-Ayrean society. ‘hanks to civil 
wars, and to Rosas, the females vastly preponderate 
in numbers over the males. You may visit five 
or six families, and meet five or six ladies in each, 
and not a single gentleman; partly from the rea- 
sons we have given above, and partly because to 
ladies appear exclusively to be allotted the duties 
of ceremonial reception—husbands and brothers, 
if there be any, remaining in their studies, or back 
rooms, even when the sala, or reception room, is 
crowded with visitors or a small evening party, 
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Oh, how pleasant and agreeable are these senoras | ing dames and ladies fair to their seats, which the 
and senoritas! how sweetly they help } you out with | polite old gentlemen of the sixteenth century va- 
a sentence when you are ata loss! how freely they | cated for them; that short interregnum was com- 
suggest subjects of conversation! how good-humor- | mencing in which young ladies study attitudes and 
edly they smile at your awkward mistakes, and | young gentlemen compliments, when a scream or 
make you fancy that you will soon be a perfect | surprise and a loud roar of laughter at one of the 
proficient in Spanish—as indeed you soon would |doors of entrance attracted the attention of all. 


be under their tuition; how soon you forget that | 
ou have never seen them before! how soon you 
tie to suck matte, and to pay compliments! and | 
when you are about to leave, and a flower is agree- 
ably presented to you by a smiling senorita, with 
an assurance that the house and everything in it is 
entirely at your disposal, you bow your way out 
with a profusion of promises to return, with a rose 
at your button-hole, a smile on the face, and an 
elasticity of step that will last half the day. Oh, 
Tom Thorne! Tom Thorne! how could you resist 
so many dimpling smiles and sweet compliments? 
How could you flirt away the forenoons in the cir- 
cles of beauty, look the language, breathe the gay 
atmosphere, reflect the glad glances, enjoy the 
warin enlivening glow of youthful feelings, bask in 
the sunshine of favor streaming upon you from the 
eyes of youth, innocence, and beauty, and then 
cool down your feelings with cigars and brandy? 
But we are forgetting our subject. Among 
each of the great national families we have classed 
together, there were particular sets and circles, out 
of which many would seldom or never move, while 
some would be nearly equally familiar with all ; and 


this mixture of different nations, tinctured with a 
dash of republicanism, gives a tone of metropolitan 
urbanity and courtesy to Buenos-Ayrean society, 
which is very agreeable. 


All being dependent on 
their own exertions, there can be little affectation 


of superiority ; and all being occupied through the | 
day, they are the more inclined to relax into the | 


agreeable in the evening; and perhaps there are 
few places under the sun where there are more or 
merrier evening reunions than there were in the city 
of Buenos Ayres before the plasting tyranny of 
Rosas decimated the natives, made fathers suspicious 
of sans, brothers spies upon brothers, Frenchmen 
arm themselves for mutual protection, Englishmen 
almost afraid of the name, and banished wealth and 
security from the province. 

The sala of Senora Tertulia was brilliantly lighted 
up and brilliantly filled with youth and beauty ; the 
atmosphere was loaded with rich perfumes from the 
gay and gaudy festoons that adorned the massy 
chandeliers, and from the sweet little bouquets that 
heaved on the bosoms of the fair dancers. Knights 
of every order of chivalry were strutting through 
the room. Priests were listening to innocent con- 
fessions. Don Juans were whispering sweet com- 
pliments into willing ears. Dominoes were playing 
at cards with Italian counts. Turks were drinking 
the firewaters of the Franks at side-tables. Gau- 
ches were there rigged out in all the finery of the 
Pampas ; and every masquerade-shop in the town 
had te ransacked by those whose wit could not 
supply, or whose means could not afford, new or ap- 
propriate costumes. And so there was a fair pro- 
portion of clowns, harlequins, starved apothecaries, 
and Highlanders with cotton drawers. Many old 
gentlemen with the long ruffles, the broad skirts, 
powdered wigs, and jockey-looking waistcoats of 
the sixteenth century, were seen bowing, scraping, 
and taking snuff; in fine, every one either was or 
ought to have been enjoying himself. The music 
struck up, and off they went. 

A quadrille had just finished. Lords were hand- 


There appeared to be a struggle for admission on 
jone part and a dubious attempt at exclusion on the 
jother. The lady of the house hurried to the spot ; 
| a card was secretly shown to her; and the cloud 
|of doubt that hung over her brow at the first sight 
of the strange spectacle before her was exchanged 
in a moment for the warm sunshine ofa kindly wel- 
‘come. ‘* Walk in, pray—walk in, Mr. Bruin,” 
‘and a tall slim figure in a strange dress, the front 
of which was buttoned behind, with a mask on the 
back of his head, and long hair streaming all over 
his face so as completely to conceal his features, led 
| Into the room a great white bear. ‘The couductor 
‘earried a huge high baton, surmounted by a garland 
of flowers ; and the neck of Bruin was attached to 
‘the baton by a chain of the same materials. The 
bear and his conductor soon became the centre of 
| attraction. 

“* Now, Mr. Bruin, show the ladies how you can 
dance, sir ;*’ and the shaggy hero stumped on his 
huge hind paws, shook his head and his tail, and 
dangled his fore flippers, to the admiration of all. 

‘* Now for a waltz, Mr. Bruin.”’ 

** Bur wur hough,”’ growled the bear in guttural 
,accents, very like German. 

‘*Mr. Bruin says he must have a partner,” 
drawled the conductor from the back of his head ; 
and Bruin, clutching the garland of flowers from 
\the top of the pole, stumped round the circle of fair 
bystanders, with the view apparently of suiting his 
fancy. 
| ‘*] presume, Mr. Bruin, you are dazzled with 
such a galaxy of bright, star-like eyes,” said a wag. 

** Bur wur hur ough,”’ growled Bruin. 

‘They remind him of the Aurora Borealis, in 
the north seas,’’ was the interpretation given out 
from the back of the head. 

**] suppose you are a great traveller, Bruin,” 
demanded another querist. 

** Wur bur ough hur.”’ 

“He accompanied Sir John Ross in his polar 
expeditions,’’ was the response. 

By this time every one enjoyed the humor of the 
conceit; and when Bruin placed the garland of 
flowers on the brow of Anita Mendoza, the belle of 
the ball-room, it was not ungraciously reecived by 
the blushing beauty, and raptures of applause ap- 
proved the selection. 

* You show a very fair taste, Mr. Bruin,” said 
the smiling landlady. 

“We represent Beauty and the Beast of the nur- 
sery tale,’’ was the meaning of the bur wur of the 
response. 

“Can I offer you anything to eat or drink?” 
demanded the landlady. 

Mr. Bruin will trouble you for an ice anda 
young sea unicorn,” replied the transposed con- 
ductor. 

**T hope you won’t eat any of us, Mr. Bruin,”’ 
said one of the ring. 

‘He would rather hug his partner than worry 
puppies,’’ was the ready rejoinder. 

‘*When did you meet your great father-in-law, 
Dr. Johnson, ursa major t” asked a would-be wit. 

“ Mr. Brain desires me to give you a pot of his 
grease to make your whiskers grow,’’ said the con- 
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ductor, handing an elegant little bear’s-grease pot 
out of the pouch that hung by Bruin’s side. 

** Give me one! give me one!” shouted a num-| 
ber of Jadies at the same time. 

** Fora hug a-piece,’’ shouted the bear in propria 
persona, forgetting his disguise. 

** Tt is ‘Tom Thorne ! ‘tis Mr. Thorne!’ shouted 
out a number of voices; and the bear was soon) 
patted, caressed, and rifled of all the contents of his 
pouch by the fair triflers, no longer afraid of a hug 
trom a bear Jike Tom Thorne. Amid the fun and 
merriment created by this incident, a smart explo- 
sion was heard, followed by wreaths of aromatic | 
smoke from pastiles ignited by the explosion caused | 
by opening the elegant little grease pot given to the 
beardless youth. ‘Ihe proprietress of every one of | 
Bruin’s little presonts now became a heroine. 

Great was the curiosity displayed to know the 
contents, and great was the lee and satisfaction as | 
curious little devices or bonbons, wrapped up in| 
love-verses, were extracted from the elegant little | 
receptacles ; and not till the music struck up, and 
Bruin led Anita Mendoza as his partner to the head 
of the country-dance, was the usual routine of the 
ball-room resumed. All pretensions to etiquette | 
had vanished: and good-humor, mirth and jollity | 
reigned triamphant throughout the evening. Many 
thought Bruin’s lot not only bearable but even en- 
viable, judging from the easy and smiling reception | 
with which his attentions were welcomed by courtly | 
lady and stately dame. ‘The supper that followed 
was as merry as the dance; and our hero, divest- | 
ing himself of his bearish accoutrements, was as 
mueh the source of amusement in.the supper-room 
by his jokes as in the ball-room by his tricks. Re- 
freshing himself with copious draughts of cham- 
pagne, he appeared to find no difficulty whatever in 
allaying hunger in the absence of young unicorns. | 

But the merriest night must have a close, and 
the clearest head will get dizzy under the influence 
of champagne ; and Tom, finding himself unusual- | 
ly excited, and unwilling to detract from the éclat 
of his ptevious debout, slid unperceived out of the 
room. 
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and thence issued secret orders to his myrmidons, 
to whose fury the town was completely abandoned. 

There are few darker pages in the modern annals 
of South America than the record of the months 
of October, 1841, and April, 1842, in the devoted 
town of Buenos Ayres. Rosas, himself secure 
amid his savage soldiery, issued his secret death- 
roll. ‘The chiefs of the Masorcheros, anxious to 
secure their own safety, rivalled each other in their 
zeal to capture ; and the work of death itself was 
intrusted to hands whose trade was blood. Without 
trial* for offences, without warrants for apprehen- 
sion, without even a knowledge of danger, houses 
were openly entered, men massacred, women 
flogged, and property destroyed; victims were 
decoyed out, by friends, from theatres and ball- 
rooms; men were followed in the streets, and 
stabbed at their own doors; and concerted signals 
were arranged to tell the police carts, that wan- 
dered about the streets at night, where to find out 
the victims. We shall not give any more harass- 


‘ing details here. There is no doubt that there 
} . 

| Were more massacres committed than ever were 
| ordered by authority: the machinery of murder, 


once set a-going, revolved of itself, and knives were 
sometimes made to settle old quarrels and long 
accounts; Rosas, when he found things going on 
too far, easily put a stop to them by disposing of 
some of the Masorcheros themselves ; among others, 
the chief, who was thus for ever prevented from 


| telling any tales against his master. 


Such unheard-of and unexpected scenes sud- 
denly occurring in the midst of a happy, pros- 


perous, and orderly city, were accompanied by 


strange anomalies. Foreigners could scarcely con- 
ceive the existence of a regular organized body of 
assassins. Natives, not yet schooled into distrust 
of their best friends, and perhaps not even conscious 
of guilt, could not, all at once, throw aside their 
habits of social conviviality. The churches were 
open for their usual services, the markets still 
crowded ; there was no rioting in the streets, which 
the police paraded as usual. Ministers and con- 
suls still displayed their flags, and balls and dinners 
were as numerously attended as ever; and Phose 


| who had not seen or suffered were unwilling to 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Axour the time our story commences, 1841, Rosas | 
was b ‘ginning that system of terr yrism, espionage, 
confiscation, and secret assassination, which has 
since made his government so notorious abroad and | 
so dreaded at home. The Monte Videans were in 
his province of Sante Fé, in the north ; and his po- 
litical opponents, the Unitarians,* were supposed to 
be plotting in the capital ; but Rosas was not a man | 
to stick to the common modes of war. If he could 
not inspire confidence among friends, he could at 
least inspire terror among his foes. A club, eall- 
ing themselves the friends of public security, the | 
sons of liberty, or some such name, but called by | 
others ‘* Masorcheros,”’ was established, and many 
enrolled themselves in this murderous body to save 
themselves. Rosas betook himself to the encamp- 
ment he called the ** sacros lugares,’ holy places ; 


*“ Unitarian,” in the political dictionary of South 
America, is opposed to “Federal.” Rosas pretends to 
covern on “federal” principles—that is, the separate 
legislative independence of each province of the “Con- 
federation ;” but, in fact, he has made himself a Unitarian, 
since he unites in himself (by “extraordinary powers,” | 
given to him only for a season, but retained ever since) 
& supremacy over the other provinces, and over the law | 
and constitution. } 





believe the horrid reports that circulated in secret 
whispers ; and many who knew, or had seen some 
of the fearful goings-on around them, probably 
deemed an affectation of ignerance or indifference 
their best policy. Such was the state of the city 
until the frequency of outrages foreed the natives to 
keep their houses, take refuge under the roofs of 
foreigners, smuggle themselves on board merchant 
vessels or men-of-war, or sneak through the de- 
serted streets like doomed men, shunning the con- 
tact of their fellows as if it had been a city of the 
plague. 

it was at the beginning of this reign of terrorism, 
and the morning after the ball at Senora Tertulia’s, 
that our friend Tom Thorne awoke in a room by 
no means so snug, airy or odorous as his own 
well-appointed bed-chamber in the Calle Derecho. 
Close beside him, busily engaged in brushing his 
clothes with his hands, and alternately muttering 


'maledictions against sanguinary Spaniards, and 
| mumbling over odds and ends of old songs, was a 


* Maza, the president of the Sala of Representatives 
and a high officer in one of the courts of justice, was 
murdered in (or close to) the senate house ; his son was 
murdered the same evening; and no judicial inquiries 
ever took place in consequence. Why ?—Because, of 
course, it was done by authority. 
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strong-built, ruddy-looking gentleman of about 
twenty-eight or thirty. 

*¢ Holloa, Griffin!’ cried Tom; ‘‘ where the 
deuce is this, and how came you here?” 

«Faith, Mr. Thorne, I came here for much the} 
same reason as you did; and, though not in a very | 
creditable place, I can thank my stars I’m in good 
company, anyhow.”’ 

‘* But how came we here, Griffin?’ 

‘Faith, Thorne, except your nerves are very} 
steady—and in virtue of Sefiora Tertulia’s cham-} 
pagne, mine are not—I think it might be as well 
to defer that same story until you have shaved, or 
you may run the risk of having some of the cuts in 
your face which were intended for your throat last 
night. You see, sir, I left La Sefiora’s about the 
same time you did. They say the cool air is| 
refreshing, but I never found it so after drinking 
champagne. Well, as I was stumbling along, | 
fell over a body, stretched across the pavement. | 
* You have taken mighty convenient quarters for a 
cold night,’ thought I, ‘bad luck to you ;’ and, 
intending to do hima good turn, as I might require | 
it myself soon, I was trying to raise him up, when 
two men, who were standing in the shadow of a| 
door-way, within a few feet of me, cried, ‘ Hist, | 
hist, passa adelante, amigo.’ ‘Come and help me} 
with this poor devil here,’ said I. ‘ Pass a-head, | 
friend, if you do not wish the same accommodation,’ | 
said they, throwing the light of a dark lantern sud- 
denly, and only for a moment, on the object of my 
attention. I required no second bidding, Thorne. | 
The pavement was soft and warm enough for a 
corpse! My first thought was for a pistol or a 
stick, but I had neither. I looked at the men— 
there they stood, as cool and careless as the door- 





posts, and me fixed and staring at them as if they 
had been Gog and 


Magog. ‘ Passa adelante,’ 
growled out one of them, drawing a knife at the 
same time. oht me to my senses, and J 
passed on—an 


This brou 
P| 


1, mark me, Thorne, as sober as a 
judge. 

“ Well, I started, leaving Gog and 
Magog to keep their watch at the door-post, when | 
who should I overtake but yourself, walking as 
proud as a prince and as bold asa lion. We did | 
not walk far, till three men met us, one of whom | 
threw the light of his dark lantern full into your} 
face, scanning it for a few seconds with more free-| 
dom than manners. Although dazzled and stupe-| 
fied by the light, 1 saw you grasping your stick, | 


sir, off 


and beginning to break out, when I interposed. | 
‘Gentlemen,’ said I, in my best Spanish—for it ’s| 
always best to be civil—t Gentlemen,’ said I, * we} 
are English gentlemen who have lost our way. 
[ "ll give you fifty dollars,* and thanks to boot, if | 
you please to take us to the police office.’ You 
appeared inclined to show fight at the mention of | 
the police office, but | passed it off as if you had| 
more money than sense, and promised them fifty 
from you too; so, after a slight struggle, we se-| 
cured you, and here we are, without any solutions 
of continuity, as surgeons say, except in our rai- 
ment.” 


* Dollars in Buenos Ayres mean small notes manufac- 
tured in London!! they used to be made payable at a 
national bank, in metallic dollars, and then they repre- 
sented a silver dollar. This bank has been abolished, 
thanks to the “Great Restorer of Laws,” and these 
paper dollars now vary from 14 to 4d. The arrival or 
departure of a vessel of war, with important despatches, 
will, in one day, cause a doubloon (about £3. 8s.) to be 
worth, say three hundred dollars, and next day worth 
four hundred, much to the embarrassment of trade—| 
metallic dollars not being current money. 





_ keep it quiet, but don’t tell the ladies of it 


; such a bear as that. 
, Magog 


| not at the party, and the ladies are sure to be 
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** But why did you nottell them to take us to my 
house ?”’ said Thorne. 

** Why, in the first place,” said Griffin, “‘ 1 have 
not the honor of knowing where you live ; and, by 
Castor and Pollux! 1 would not-have left you with 
these ruffians for a world of coppers.’’ 

** But then the disgrace of being lodged in the 
prison all night!” 

‘As for that,”’ said the ifiperturbable Griffin, “ in 
my opinion the prisons Will soon be fuller than the 
hotels in this city; and’ wherever you and I con- 
descend to take up our quarters becomes de ipso 
facto respectable.”’ 

** Well, well, Griffin, it ’s no use telling you to 
, al any 
rate.”’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Thorne—I won't be 
But, by the way, Gog and 

g, as 1’m a sinner, were standing either at 
or close by Mendoza’s door: they could not be 
watching for any of them, could they ?”’ 

‘* Never fear,’ said ‘Thorne; ** Mendoza is v: 
thick with the government; at all events he 


- 
Was 
well 
convoyed.”” 

Just as they were talking, a messenger came 
from the commissary of police, to summon them 
to the presence of the functionary, into whose dread 
presence they were immediately ushered. 

The commissary—a stout, healthy-looking man, 
about middle age—sat smoking a cigarito, dressed 
in a red waistcoat, a braided jacket, and a slouch- 
ing cap with a broad gilt band; from the button- 
hole of his jacket was the usual red ribbon with 
the head of Rosas upon it, and the favorite motto 
which he has caused to be inscribed on the national 
colors, and over every proclamation, ‘‘ Vivan los 


| Federales—mueran los salvages imundos ascherosas 


Unitarios.""* He was listening attentively to the 


information given by a very precise, trim, well- 


| dressed looking youth, if we might call him so, for 
} his dress betokened youth more than his face, 


which at that moment appeared particularly pale. 


The conversation, whatever was its nature, appeared 


to be taken notes of by a clerk, who was sitting 
near them, and it dropped the moment they en- 
tered; whether it was that Thorne, who was the 
first to enter, had still the sound of Mendoza buzz- 
ing in his ears, or that, in the excited state of his 
nervous system, he was thinking of the frightful 


| scene committed at his doors, certain it is, that, on 


his appearance, Don Felipe Le Brun started and 
appeared agitated for a moment, and our friend 
thought he heard the name of Mendoza. 

‘Sorry to meet you here,’ exclaimed Don 
Felipe, suddenly recovering from his start. ‘ Can 
I be of any service, sir’ If so, command me.”’ 

‘‘ Tam sorry to meet you here, sir,”’ said ‘Thorne 
in German, so as not to be understood by the com- 
missary, and viewing Le Brun with a keen and 
inquisitive look—‘‘1 am sorry to find that you 
have such private business in these quarters. Pray, 
sefior,”’ he continued to the magistrate, who ap- 
peared on the point of interrupting him, ‘‘ do not 
allow me or my friend to disturb your correspond- 
ence with Don Felipe Le Brun.” 

‘My business with you, Sefior Thorne,” said 
the magistrate, ‘‘ is confined to giving you the ad- 
vice, which you may find of use, to keep more 
orderly hours, and thus you will save the police the 

* “Tet the Federals live—let the sa 
less Unitarians die!” 
with the 


vage, dirty, ruth- 
or, Up with the Federalsdown 
Unitarians. 
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trouble of providing you with night-quarters. I 
have no complaint against you—you may go.” 

Most men living in a community where a magis- 
trate is not only the instrument but the interpreter 
of the Jaw, and where there is no free press or pub- 
lie opinion to expose the injustice or temper the 
insolence of power, would have gladly and imme- 
diately availed themselves of the magisterial per- 
mission to withdraw, with thanks for the leniency 
extended to them. But Mr. Thorne was neither 
a selfish man nor a timid; and his was not the dis- 
position humbly to accept that as a favor which he 
did not conceive could be withheld from him as a 
right. He knew that the most arrogant and imper- 
ative of the natives were only so to those who 
cringed to them as they themselves cringed to 
their superiors. As a proud and independent 
man, and a good citizen, he resolved to let the 
proud official know of the scene witnessed by his 
friend the preceding night; and he had hopes, b 
so doing, either to confirm or allay his suspi- 
cions of the nature of Brun’s communication with 
the Juez de Paz. He therefore answered with a 
bold front— 

‘*T thank the Senor Juez de Paz for his counsel, 
and I beg to inform him, that the officers of the 
police could scarcely be better, and have been much 
worse employed than in affording protection to 
those who demanded it on a night like the last.”” 

The official started up—his eyes sparkling, his 
face suffused with passion. Before he could speak, 
Mr. Thorne pursued— 

** Sir, as a respectable citizen of this city, as an 
accredited pena: am agent to this government, | 


think it my duty to report to you, as one of its | 


chief magistrates, that last night a man was found 
murdered on the pavement in front of Luis Men- 
doza’s house, and two men standing close beside 
him; and these men, Signor Juez de Paz, were 
dressed the same as those who brought us here last 
night. Probably, Signor Le Brun, this may be 
the same information you were conveying to his 
honor.”’ 

Signor Le Brun with great energy protested 
that it was the first he had heard of the affair. 

By this time the juez de paz had recovered his 
command of temper. He was, in fact, somewhat 
cowed by the bold and manly bearing of Thorne, 
who, as an Englishman, and ina kind of official 
capacity, was, in some respects, beyond his juris- 
diction. Moreover, he was aware that Thorne had, 
in one instance, for some petty grievance, de- 
manded and obtained redress from the ‘ IIlustri- 
ous Restorer of Laws’? in person; and thus, 
though he felt indignant at being bearded in his 
own hall—I had almost said Ael/—he rather con- 
sidered Thorne as a person whose officious infor- 
mation was to be got rid of than as a culprit to be 
bullied. He therefore contented himself by say- 
ing, ‘* Don Thomas, this is not an affair that comes 
under my cognizance, or yours ; and let me assure 
you, the less you trouble yourself with the affairs 
of others, the better.’’ 

** But, sir, with respect to the man on the pave- 
ment,’’ commenced Griffin. 

‘* Officers, take the fool away!’’ roared the 
magistrate, with his hand on the bell. 

But the worthy Radamanthus and his myrmi- 
dons were saved the trouble ; for Tom Thorne, with 
a bow to the exasperated official, and a kind of 
dubious glance at Le Brun, hurried Griffin out of 
the sala of justice without any extraneous assist- 
ance. 
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‘By the powers of Moll Kelly and the bean- 
stalk of Jack the Giant-Killer!”’ said Griffin, when 
once they were out of sight and hearing, ‘* but that 
justice cares no more about the finding of dead men 
in the street than I would care when I am hungry 
for a chop from the brother of the sun and moon 
interdicting pork.’ 

‘“* Why, of course, he knew all about it before,’’ 
said Thorne. 

** Then I should think you might as well have 
kept the information to yourself.”’ . 

** No,” said Tom; “1 thought there could be 
no harm in letting them see that there might be 
some suspicions of who did it, if anything out of 
the way did happen to old Mendoza.”’ 

** If you have a twinkling of suspicion that that 
square-shaved sinner in the corner is in your way 
at all, I*ll let day-light shine through him in the 
presence of his friends before you can say hair- 
trigger.’’ 

** Griffin, dine with me to-day, will you, and we 
will have a scamper into the Camp after.”’ 

** T shall be delighted,”’ said Griffin. 

‘“* Hasta luego, then—at three precisely,” and 
each took a different route. 

** He is a jolly, frank fellow that,” said Thorne 
;to himself. ** 1 wonder what he is.”’ 

‘* That ’s the very man I wanted,” said Griffin. 
** Faith, I may know everybody I care about now, 
and. dine every day of the week for nothing.” 

Griffin was one of those genteel adventurers that 
you find in every large community hanging on to 
the outskirts of society, who come from nobody 
| knows where, and live nobody knows how; who 
have no profession, except that of an idler, and no 
occupation except paying off their debts with prom- 
ises ; they never lose a bet; they often, very often, 





lose one game of billiards or ecarte, but never a 
jrub; they never can remember to carry small 
| change in their pockets ; and they never do forget 
jan invitation to dinner. They probably answer 
some good purpose in society—perhaps that of 
| teaching flats the sweet lessons of experience, and 
preparing them for the wiles and stratagems of the 
| world : be this as it may, they fulfil, at least, one 
maxim of the word of Wisdom, for they neither 
toil nor spin; and they steadfastly practise the 
principle, that sufficient for the day is the evil 
| thereof. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A scampen into the Camp of Buenos Ayres is one 
| of the greatest treats that the citizens of that town 
jean enjoy. True, there is nothing to interest you 
\in the scenery, nothing to admire in the goodness 
'of the roads, and nothing to guide you in your jour- 

ney but trees; still there is an indefinable charm 
in galloping with a good horse and a lively compan- 
‘ion over the boundless green plain. With ‘‘ the 
blue above’’ and “‘ the green below’’ you rove free 
and unconfined—the fresh balmy air revivifying the 
blood which the rapid and easy motion sends 
thrilling through the whole frame. You feel 
etherealized. Without bounds to ey progress or 
your prospects, away you go. No trace of art 
here to mar the simplicity of nature. The Arabs 
never were and never will be slaves, and now you 
are the Arabs of the plains—hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Tom Thorne and Richard Griffin appeared to 
consider themselves as Arabs of the plain, caleulat- 
ing from the rapidity with which they were seam- 
pering over the ground, clearing their way through 
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herds of oxen, sheep, and horses, with long whips | 
and loud huzzas. | 

** Where, in the name of Nimrod, are we tear- | 
ing to, Thorne ?”’ said Griffin after a pause. ‘Sure | 
we are outstripping the wind ; for a moment ago it | 
was in our face, and now it is on our back.” 

** We are going to Mendoza’s country house,”’ 
said Thorne, “‘ to have some bantering with the la- | 
dies after our canter, and to let that awkward | 
scrape of last night blow over, and be laughed at| 
before I go back.—You have never been in the | 
Camp before ?’’ inquired Thorne. | 

** Never.”’ 

“Then you have a great pleasure before you. 
A few days in the Camp refreshes one like a) 
month’s sea-bathing. The air is so fresh, and) 
everything wears such a simple holiday aspect that | 
it almost makes you forget that you are a sinner, | 
and throw off bad habits, rise with the lark, drink 
milk, marry a wife, and become a patriarch.” 

** Well done, Thorne! and so it may yet.”’ 

** Then, you can ride and dance without getting 
weary, drink without getting seedy, and eat innu- 
merable beaf-steaks for breakfast without mustard ; 
nay, you can even relish water without brandy, and 
sleep without cigars.”’ 

** Love and beef, Thorne, versus cigars and 
brandy. You alternate between town and country 
ull you resemble a rich rowley-powley pudding, 
solids and sweets revolving round and round each 
other, making a most delicious /out-en-semble.”” 

While our friends thus talk and canter to the 
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with her, and yet not sufficiently distinct to establish 
a separate and independent claim. But how shall 
we describe Anita Mendoza? She was the mistress 
of grace and elegance, for they followed her every 
step and attended her every movement; you were 
a slave at her mercy the moment you saw that dark 


| black liquid eye, whether it beamed in kindness, 


flashed in raillery, melted in sympathy, or sparkled 
with delight from under its long, dark, dangerous 
eyelashes. To be in the presence of Anita Men- 
doza was to be in an enchanted circle. When that 
eye was upon you your own identity was lost; 


| your soul was lit up by the beams that flashed from 


that magie eye, and rays of love or envy, mirth or 
folly, were refleeted back to the source trom which 
they sprang. Let none despise the theory of ani- 
ma! magnetism; beside Anita Mendoza, your heart 
throbbed, your pulse played, and your soul thought 
in unison with hers. Such were your feelings 
when under the influence of the syren, but only 
then ; for well you knew that that eye flashed or 
melted, and that smile played and that lip pouted, as 
brightly and pertly for others, one and all, as for 
your own dear envious self. Beside her, she was 
your queen and empress ; away, she was a little 
minx, a sweet little flirt. To sum up, in dancing 


she was a fairy, in singing a cherub, and far or 


near an enchanting, bewitching creature. 

Luis Mendoza, the father of these ladies, was a 
rare old Spaniard. He had travelled a good deal 
in Europe, especially in England, where be had ac- 
quired not only some knowledge of the language, 


place of their destination, Jet us take the liberty of | but also a predilection for its convivial habits; and 
introducing ourselves. | brandy and water had more charms for him in a 
The house of Luis Mendoza was situated on aj| cool evening, than matte or eau sucrée. He had 


rising ground on the banks of the * River,”’ of | early lost his help-mate, and, freed from this check 


which it commanded a beautiful prospect. There on his convivial habits, it required little encourage- 
was a large garden attached to it, adorned with all | ment on his part to keep his house constantly full 
the flowers which the country prodaced, most of of bon vivents to assist him at the duties of the 
them at that season in the full bloom and vigor of | table, and gallants to amuse his daughters in the 
spring. Fruit-trees, both of the northern and | sala; and more of his gallants and bon vivanis were 
southern hemisphere, from the tropic and temperate | to be found among the Anglo-Saxons than among 
zones, diffused sweet perfumes from their blossoms ; the natives. ‘Thus were Mariquita and Anita Men- 
and vines, peaches, and orange-trees were already | doza accustomed from their earliest years to the 
deeked with the budding promises of a rich harvest. | language of adulation ; and from having the duties 
Summer-houses were there, woven into shape with | of a household thus early thrust upon each, there 
creepers and evergreens. Birds of the tropics, in | was less of maidenly reserve, a little more of maid- 
large aviaries, nearly invisible from being formed of | enly coquetry, with a dash more of masculine char- 


green-painted wire, lent the splendor of their plu- 
mage to enrich a scene which the songsters of the 
air delighted to enliven with their music. 

Beware of that garden, Tom Thorne, in the | 
evenings when your heart is soft. Ride not with | 
the ladies over that velvet lawn when the flush of 
the morning’s sun is reflected from their lovely 
faces, Tom Thorne. You are lost to the bachelor 
world forever, Tom, if you be seduced to wander 
through these lovely woods with the ringlets of 
Anita Mendoza playing round your manly shoulder ; 
and as for the summer-houses, if ever you enter 
them let it be with a book or acigar only; mind 
that, Tom, mind that. Anita Mendoza might be 
sixteen or seventeen, Mariquita eighteen or nine- 
teen; both were beautiful, and possessed of all the 
graces and accomplishments of the country. The 
contour of the features of Mariquita might be more 
regularly beautiful than that of Anita. She was 
more of a blonde, too; her eye was beautiful and 
bright, her figure graceful and elegant, but still it 
would strike you that you had seen others as fair 
and graceful. She was a beauty; of that there 
was no doubt, but a beauty too much resembling 
the style of her sister to bear a favorable contrast 
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acter, than in other circumstances would have been 
becoming at such tender years. 

These ladies were seated alone in an elegantly 
fitted up sala, the elder busy with her needle at 
some fancy-work, and the other idly and listlessly 
hurrying her soft, white, little dimpled fingers over 
the — of a rich-toned piano—to a well-known 
air in South America, the words of which imply 
wr the singer never, never, never will get mar- 
ried— 


** No no no no quiero, 
No quiero casarme 
Es mejor, es mejor, 
Ser soltéra 
Siempre paseandera 
Del mundo 
Del mundo gozar. 
Aniantes amantes 
Constantes se encuentran 
Muy pocos al dia 
Con cara tan fresca 
Como una violéta 
Y con ojos tan 
Brillantes a mi gusto.”’ 
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** Well, Mariquita,’’ said the young lady, throw- 
ing aside the music, ** I admire the patience you can 
bestow upon that endless sampler, when you must 
feel as tired and exhausted as I am.” 

* Of course, Anita, after that ball, sample-work 
is rather tame and tedious; but what shall we 
do!’ 

‘*] am afraid we shall have nobody out here to- 
day,”’ said Anita, with a kind of suppressed yawn. 

**T see how it is, Anita; you are wearying al- 
ready for even a languid compliment to those flash- 
ing eyes of yours.” 

** Depend upon it, Mariquita, that my eyes could 
stand no comparison to your lips with any man of 
taste.”’ 

** How did you relish Bruin’s hugs last night *’’ 
retorted the elder. 

* Oh, the dear Bruin! I could not forbear hug- 
ging him now in return, were he here to enliven us. 
And gracias a Dios, here he is!” 

Seareely were the words uttered, when the portly 
person and beaming face of ‘Tom Thorne stood be- 
fore them. 

** Weleome, welcome! Mr. Thorne,”’ said Mari- 
uita. ‘‘ Anita has just been stating that Mr. 
ruin’s attentions last night were so very press- 

ing that she considers herself indebted to him a hag 
in return,” 

** Miss Anita shall find Mr. Bruin a very pressing 
ereditor for the liquidation of that debt,’’ said our 
hero, advancing towards her ; and in the full play- 
fulness of their character, both girls seized the 
gratified bachelor by the hands as if he had been 
an overgrown playmate. At this moment Mr. 
Griffin presented himself, and the ladies hastily, but 
without agitation, assumed the attitude of polite 
and attentive hostesses. 


** Permit me, ladies,’’ said Thorne, “to intro- 
duce my friend Mr. Griffin, who, I have no doubt, 
regrets not being yet entitled to the warm and frank 
reception extended to old friends in the Camp of 
Buenos Ayres.’’ 

** We are happy to see you in the Camp, Mr. 
Griffin,’’ replied the elder sister, with great courte- 


sy. ‘* We have been longing for some company all 
day, and consider ourselves very fortunate in being 
favored with a visit from Mr. Thorne, and any 
friend of his.” 

‘* L consider myself fortunate in being introduced 
to you by Mr. Thorne at a time when our company 
promises to be agreeable to you.”’ 

“| hope you are accustomed to our long and 
rather fatiguing rides in the Camp.” 

**T assure you I am amply repaid already, miss, 
for the fatigue we have undergone, by the beauty 
and richness of everything I see near and around 
me,”’ said Griffin, giving a kind of circuitous bow. 

** As you are accustomed to the beauty and fresh- 
ness of the scenery,”’ said Mariquita, with an arch 
smile, ‘* may | offer you a glass of your favorite 
champagne, Mr. Thorne?’’ 

** You are very kind, senorita, to be so attentive 
to my favorite tastes. A glass of champagne will 
be very refreshing after the ride.”’ 

** Or shall it be your favorite brandy and water?” 
edged in the little wicked Anita, with a twinkle in 
the eye which took away every vestige of satire 
that the question might otherwise have implied 
when addressed to our hero. 

‘* The brandy and water will be fully as good, 
Miss Anita,” replied Tom, “if you would brisk it 
up with a few sparkles from these eyes of yours.”’ 
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** A truce to'such bubbles of fancy,’’ said Mari- 
quita. ‘* Which shall it be, gentlemen?” 

** Mr. Thorne or I could be happy with either,”’ 
said Griffin; ‘‘ but pray let it be ements. and 
then we may hope that you will partake.’’ 

‘* Bravo, bravo, Griffin! champagne be it.’’ 

** Pray, ladies, is not the ‘ patron’ here ?”’ 

‘**Oh yes!’ replied Anita, *‘ but he is not likely 
to be back till late; he is taking a ride over the 
chacra with Senor Le Brun.” 

An involuntary start escaped Thorne at the men- 
tion of that name. 

** What ails you, Mr. Thorne?” eried Anita. 

** Nothing, Anita—nothing. Why,I have had 
the pleasure of meeting him this morning already. 
But I see we have interrupted your amusements at 
the piano, which I trust will be renewed after our 
refreshment.’’ 

That start was not lost upon Anita, though she 
affected not to notice it. 

Refreshments, music, and gay conversation, 
passed off the time most pleasantly, until the arri- 
val of Luis Mendoza and his companion. 

And now let us leave the merry party to enjoy 
themselves, and sally out to introduce ourselves to 
the old gentleman and his companion. 

Felipe Le Brun was a Creole, of about six or 
eight and twenty; his father a Jerseyman, his 
mother a native of Buenos Ayres. He was what 
may be called a respectable merchant broker, who 
bought and sold for others as well as for himself. 
His knowledge of most European languages, his 
activity, intelligence, and business habits, were great 
advantages to him as a broker, and as such he was 
extensively employed. Luis Mendoza was in ev- 
ery respect a different character from Le Brun : the 
one social to a fault, the other temperate to a de- 
gree. Frankness, honesty, stout good-heartedness, 
and aversion to business, were the characteristics 
of Mendoza. Le Brun was one of the new-school 
men of business—sharp, acute, and active. Men- 
doza was an extensive landed proprietor, and Le 
Brun was the agent through whom all his sales of 
produce were effected. It was ander Le Brun’s 
guidance that Mendoza entered into those invest- 
ments in which he delighted to believe that he was 
growing rich ; and so he was, too, as long as Le 

run’s speculations were successful also. A more 
acute and careful man of business might perhaps 
have had some doubts as to whether or not Le Brun 
was not trading on Mendoza’s capital. This, how- 
ever, was enough to satisfy the old gentleman, that, 
whenever his accounts were presented to him, they 
were always very flattering, especially in the per- 
spective, and that when he wanted money, he could 
have it to any amount from Le Bran, who was thus 
in a manner both his agent and his banker. and 
why should he not be! since it was all but ar- 
ranged that he should be his son-in-law. Le Brun 
had long paid court to Anita Mendoza ; and a more 
accomplished suitor there was not to be found within 
the range of the city. Polite, attentive, and gal- 
lant—scrupulously neat in attire—a perfect master 
of all the petits soins of the drawing-room—and 
expert in all elegant iriflings permissible in the 
laisser aller of the sala, Don Felipe Le Brun would 
have been a formidable rival against any worship- 
per of kid or eau de Cologne, that ever smirked 
and simpered over a Brussels carpet, and whose 
accomplishments were confined to carving a merry 
thought, sighing on a flute, or tenderly composing 
a sonnet to the shadow or the shoe-tie of his lady- 
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love. Add to all these accomplishments the recom- 
mendation of a father,* and none need be surprised 
that he was a favored suitor of Anita Mendoza. 
Such was Don Felipe Le Brun. We have given 
every characteristic except that of honesty of prin- 
ciple ; and yet there could not have been more up- 
right, honorable principles than those with which 
Le Brun first commenced and flourished in business. 
He had every requisite, and all the knowledge 
necessary for business on the largest and most ex- 
tensive scale, and every accomplishment that could 
adorn the active, and solace the retired life of a 
gentleman. And in such uprightness of conduct 
Le Brun might, and most probably would, have 
continued under any ordinary circumstances. But, 
alas! his very accomplishments proved his ruin. 
He lived under one of the most suspicious, inquisi- 
tive, corrupt, and tyrannical governments that ever 
existed. The suspicious tyranny of Buenos Ayres 
extended even into the private and domestic rela- 
tionship of life ; and to effect this, spies of every 
grade and quality were employed. Now Le Brun, 
being of foreign extraction, and yet a native born 
and bred, moving in good society, being a respect- 
able merchant, and in a line of business that brought 
him in daily contact with every moneyed man in 
the city, and even made him more or less acquaint- 
ed with their means, resources, and transactions, 
was in every way suited to be an admirable agent 
of Rosas ; and it was determined that he should be 
so, cost what it might in time, money, and political 
influence. And well the secret agents of Rosas 
knew how to lure the ambitious, tempt the effemi- 


nate, force the timid, bribe the sordid, and flatter the | 


vain. 

Slow and insidious were the approaches made to 
undermine the honor of Le Brun. No difficulty 
was ever experienced by him in shipping gold or 
silver without permits. A passport for a frend in 
trouble was always at his command; his goods 
were the first to pass through the custom-house, 
and the first intelligence that could affect paper cur- 
rency and exchange was always communicated to 
Le Bruna. Such were some of the substantial 
proofs of favor, and still more numerous were the 
polite attentions, showered on the intended agent of 
tyranny. 

Now, when an individual finds himself thus high- 
ly favored, without any exertion used, or any return 
required on his part, he becomes naturally disin- 
clined to believe any reports to the prejudice of 
those who treat him so well ; and disposed to attrib- 
ute the blame more to the complainant than the 
party complained of; or, wrapping himself up in 
his own selfishness and self-security, to go upon the 
maxim of ‘ praising the ford as he finds it.” So 
it was with Le Brun; from being a passive sup- 

orter of Rosas, he was led on to be his justifier. 

e had so often been indebted to the good services 
of government officials, that he considered himself 


indebted to them personally, and then politically— | 


and then—facilis descensus—poor Le Brun ! 

Luis Mendoza had long been an object of avari- 
cious suspicion to the government. He was rich, 
fond of foreigners—intelligent. All these were 
crimes ; and it was known that he held correspon- 
dence with the friends of the enemy, if not with Ri- 
vera himself. Be this as it may, he was no partisan 
of the government; and the maxim of Rosas is, 


* Ladies in South America are more passive to paren- 
tal authority, than in England, in respect to the momen- 
tous question of selecting a husband, 
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| ** Those that are not for me are against me.’’ Men- 
doza was a marked man, and Le Brun was Set to 
mark him ; and, observe this, others marked Le Brun. 
Oh, how he now loathed his position ! the suitor of his 
intended victim’s daughter—the friend, the private 
friend, of the very man whose every motion he was 
to watch and report—to betray the friend who re- 
posed in him implicit trast. Can the ingenuity of 
| tyranny go further than this’? Le Brun knew well 
| that Mendoza had held correspondence with the 
| Unitarian party, who were opposed to Rosas; but 
| this he never reported. He knew well that Men- 
| doza hated the tyranny and policy of the federals, 
and that the Unitarians expected to find in him a 
rich and influential supporter, if ever their party 
predominated ; and this he did report, because he 
knew full well the government were aware of it. 
Thus did Le Brun seek a middle course, until he 
almost began to fancy that he was suspected him- 
self; and thus, thoroughly disgusted with his posi- 
tion, he determined at last to free himself from his 
ignominious espionage, give Mendoza warning of 
his perilous situation, and, when everything was 
arranged for his escape from the country, he would 
then take the credit for giving information, when it 
would be too Jate. Thus he would gain time to 
arrange his own complicated affairs, seek out Men- 
doza in his exile, and fulfil his dearest hopes by 
marrying Anita Mendoza. 

Such was the scheme which Le Brun had formed 
to extricate himself from the troubled waters in 
which he perceived himself beginning to founder ; 
and in this scheme he would no doubt have sueceed- 
ed, had not the accidental incarceration of our hon- 
est friend Tom Thorne, and the bold freedom of his 
speech before the magistrate, forced him to com- 
mence his scheme at once and prematurely, if he 
wished to avoid the suspicion of friends whom he 
wished to save, or employers whom he wished to 
deceive. And with this view, the moment he was 
free from the presence of the juez de paz, he flew 
to the chacra of Mendoza. 

** And how came you to know of the body that 
was found opposite my door'’’ said Mendoza to Le 
Brun, as they were riding together. 

** Why, sir, Mr. Thorne with a friend encoun- 
tered it on coming from a party in the evening. 
They encountered some of—of the ‘ Masorcheros,’ ”’ 
said Le Brun, (looking all round him, and whis- 
pering the phrase ;) “‘ and taking fright, I suppose, 
they requested to be taken to the police office for 
security ; and before the magistrate he told what 
he had seen.” 

** And how happened you to be there *?’’ urged 
Mendoza. 

** Sir,’’ replied the other, mingling truth and 
falsehood with great tact, ‘‘ | had heard, nay, knew, 
that the government were suspicious of you; the 
number of massacres the preceding night alarmea 
me for your safety. Making an excuse of a crim- 
inal complaint against a servant, I repaired to the 
juez de paz, to find out, if possible, upon what 
grounds their suspicions were founded. Thus we 
were engaged when Thorne entered. Whether he 
heard your name mentioned I know not, but Mi 
Thorne, sir, is suspicious of me. Yes, sir, I verily 
believe that Mr. Thorne, in his jealousy—yes, it 
must be jealousy of my favor in the eyes of your 
daughter, that makés Thorne suspect me. Good 

' Mendoza, to what have I falleu when I should 
be suspected, by an idle, champagne-swilling bab- 
bler, of betraying the man to whom I am so much 
indebted, who, I may say, has made me what I am, 
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and who has it in his power.to make me happy or 
miserable for life. Oh, sir, sir! what a wretched 
eountry this is, when one learns to distrust even 
their best friends.”’ 

** Come, come, Le Brun, not so bad as that yet. 
But, Don Felipe, have | not often told you that you 
were in toa high favor with these hypocritical cut- 
throat miscreants in office ?”’ 

‘**And if I have found favor, which I never 
sought for, have not you reaped the benefit more 
than me? What have I to fear from them! I, 
who am supposed to be of their party, rat them! 
Should your skins have passed the custom-house? 
Could Mendoza’s gold in Mendoza’s name have 
been shipped to invest abroad? Could Mendoza, | 
the Unitarian, have procured passports for the Uni- | 
tarian brothers or compadres? And now, sir, at| 
this very moment I am seeking to do for you wae | 
you have often asked me to do for others. That 
remark of yours, Mendoza, has nearly driven me | 
distracted.’’ 

‘Don Felipe, forgive me! we are too much | 
bound up together fur me to suspect you now. 
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range my own affairs, and then, my dear sir, I shal! 
bid adieu to this ~ which is now doomed, and 
join you in your exile, there to claim the reward of 
all my exertions in the hand of Anita. Shall it 
not be so'—yes or no!—time is precious, time 
flies !”” 

** Tt shall, Le Brun—my hand upon it. Arrange 
my affairs as best you may; I rely upon you for 
everything.”’ 

** Now, then, let us proceed to the house, and 
talk slowly over the details.”’ 

e gay inmates of the house were disturbed in 
the midst of their mirth and music by the entrance 
of a servant, announcing that her father desired to 
speak to Sefiorita Anita. 

** Daughter,” said Luis Mendoza, as she entered 
his presence with a smiling face, and a courteous 
bow to Le Brun; ‘my dearest daughter, I am 


| sorry to be the bearer of intelligence which wil! 


throw a shade of gloom over your happy face. Are 
you prepared to hear of sad truths and dismal} fore- 
bodings?”’ 

** Yes, dearest father, 1 am prepared. We are 


Have you not the promise of my daughter's hand ! | now surrounded by our best friends, keep me no 
have you not the command of all my means? I) longer in dark suspense—I am prepared to hear 
believe, I know, that I am an object of suspicion. I every misfortune which ] may share with you.”’ 
know that, at the present time, the miscreants} ‘* The cloud of sniafeenine,” ianemenent Le Brun, 
stand at no obstacles ; that my money would be in- | ‘‘ now hovering over our heads, Anita, will, I pre 
struments to strengthen their hands. I know you! dict, only prove a summer thunder-storm, which 
have saved my friends, and | believe you are anx-| may sweep everything exposed and unprotected 
jous to save me. Forgive me for po ge my | before it, dering its first burst, but pass harmless by 
sentiments of horror against those who render it| those who have watched its coming and prepared 
necessary that honest men and quiet citizens should | for its approach.”’ 
seek means of security at the hands of others.” ** Daughter—I have long been suspected by the 
** Ay, sir, and these others not only thereby risk | government of disaffection to their cause ; they are 
their own safety, but may be branded as traitors for | now hard pressed, and no means which terror, 
so doing.’ tyranny, avarice, or suspicion can suggest, are left 


“So, Don Felipe, you think that body on my | untried to support their falling cause, and erush that 


pavement was a warning for me!”’ | of their rivals; and now they seek my life and for- 

** No, Don Luis, it was not intended as a warn- | tune.”” 
ing {vc you, but you are intended for the same| ‘‘ Merciful heaven! And what harm have you 
fate.’’ done the government, that they should single you 

“* You can have no proof of that, Don Felipe.’ | out for a victim ?”’ 

“No, Don Luis, I have no proof of that; but | “The question,” said Le Bron. “is not what 
those who ordered such deeds only to inspire ter-| harm your father has done ; he is guiltless of any 
ror, will not seruple at higher victims for greater | active opposition to the government, but much may 
advantages. ‘Thorne’s bold accusation, I may call; be effected for their cause by confiscation of his 
it, of indifference or neglect on the part of the mag-| property, much terror may be struck into dubious 
istrate, and the way your name was allued to, will | adherents by—by disposing of his person. Dearest 
protect you from open attack. The prison will be} Anita, I do not wish to terrify you unnecessarily. 
your first doom—I shudder to think of what may | Pray lean on your father's arm, love ; you look pale 


follow. Thorne is a brave fellow, but he was mad 
to brave them as he did. There is not a Masor- 
chero in the city who does not thirst for his blood. 
Thorne knows this and defies them. I hate him 
for his suspicions, but yet, Mendoza, I admire him | 
—with a hundred men like him, this city would not | 
now be a nest of cut-throats. Yes,’’ continued Le | 
Brun, who felt pungently the whole truth of what 
he said, “‘ their spies would be ashamed to show 
their degraded heads, Masorcheros afraid, ay, afraid 
to execute the hated commissions intrusted to them, 
and an end put to the whole brutal, cowardly sys- 
tem, which none can more detest and deplore than 
Ido. But to business. To-morrow morning you 
must come to town; to avoid suspicion, let there 
be a small party at the house in the evening. I re- 
turn to town to-night. I shall busy mapucll night 
and to-morrow in having every penny of your cap- 
ital and debts secured, transferred, or in some way | 
rendered intangible to your persecutors, and recov- 
erable in better times to yourself. Stop, stop—| 
don’t interrupt me. As soon as possible I will ar-| 





and exhausted.” 

‘* Alas! alas! this old arm, Anita, will soon be 
no longer able to shelter and support the dear girls 
who now cling to it for protection. Midnight as- 
sassins prowl round the city for victims. Emboli- 
ened by impunity, higher prey will be fixed upon, 
and then—”’ 

** No, no, father, you shall never suffer. I will 
seek the tyrant’s den myself, throw myself on my 
knees before him, and implore him by his hopes of 
salvation, by the memory of the departed wife of 
his bosom. I will take his own daughter with me, 
to join our united prayers for mercy on the innocent 
head of a gray-haired father. We will give him 
your money, father; let him have your lands and 
houses ; we have many friends in other parts, we 
will rid him of our presence : Mariquita, you, and 
I, father, will seek some other pone, and save 
him from the crime of dishonoring gray hairs. No, 
father, he shall not, dare not, touch you.”’ 

** My noble girl,”’ said Le Brun, with a feeling 
of self-reproach at an instance of energy and deci- 
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sion so superior to his own, “‘ I admire your heroic 
resolution ; 1 pay honor to the purity and elevation 
of your sentiment ; but let me, who unfortunately 
know too much of their villany, assure you that the 
tears and prayers of youth, innocence, and beauty, 
would draw down the scoffs of a brutal soldiery, and 
would have no other effect on their master than to set 
his quick wits at work how to deceive you, and hold 
you forth as a bait, yes, as a bribe to reward the 
treachery of a foe, or retain the services of an ally.’ 

* Alas! that is too true, my dearest child—let 
me perish sooner than risk the honor of my chil- 
dren. Felipe Le Brun, Anita, is | believe the only 
man who can save us. He has influence with the 

overnment ; all my floating capital is in his hands ; 

have long known, and placed confidence in him ; 
it is he who has informed us of our present danger, 
and is prepared to assist us out of it. He has long 
loved you, Anita, and I believe he is not indifferent 
to you. I have this day promised him your hand 
in marriage, and given him the right as my in- 
tended son-in-law, and the heir of half my fortune, 
to secure what of my property he can on such short 
notice. Have 1 not done right, my love ?”’ 

** Stop, father! stop!” cried Anita, laboring 
under the utmost agitation, ‘* we have other friends 
as well as Sefior Le Brun, and God knows we 
will need them all. What if the man who disre- 
gards the petitions of innocence for mercy, and 
despises the rights of property and laws of justice, 
with respect to the old and harmless, should as 
suddenly turn round on the young and active, 
should he become afraid of its power, or jealous of 
its exercise’ Mr. Thorne, who is bold, generous, 


and a foreigner, is here in the next room ; let us ask 
What say you, Sefior 


his advice and assistance. 
Le Brun?” 

** Certainly, let Mr. Thorne be called in for ad- 
vice, if Sefior Mendoza has no objections.”’ 

** I do object, my dear child. Mr. Thorne has 
been the cause—unwittingly, I allow, but still he 
has been the cause—of hurrying on our fate. He 
has alceady,”’ said the old man, echoing the senti- 
ments of Le Brun, ** rendered himself obnoxious to 
the whole body of Masorcheros. None, my dear 
child, can save our property if it be not Le Brun: 
if the government be resolved to push things to 
extremities, Le Brun is the man whom I would 
trust.” 

** Anita,’ said Le Brun, earnestly laying her 
hand in his, ** cheer up, my brave girl—better days 
await us all yet. I flatter myself that I have in- 
fluence with the goverament—how acquired it boots 
not now to state: that influence shall be exerted to 
the utmost to secure your father’s interests and 
safety. This is a strange time, Anita, to talk of 
love ; often—often have I longed for a more favor- 
able opportunity. I seek not to urge my suit by 
my power to save your father’s life—I protest 
against thus bargaining for your priceless affections. 
I am struggling to merit your love, not to boy it. 
When your father's life and property are secured, 
I shall be in misery till I join you in your exile, 
and Jay my fate and fortune at your feet. Say, 
dearest, shall we then forget all our past misfor- 
tunes, and seek for future happiness in the society 
of each other?” 

** Say yes, my child—give him your promise.”’ 

*¢ When my father’s life is saved by you, I will,’’ 
and she sunk exhausted in her father’s arms. 

* Adieu, then, dearest. Adieu, Mendoza, for 
the present—Aasta manana. I now hurry to town 
to arrange your affairs as I best may.”” And Don 
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Felipe Le Brun withdrew, a happier man than he 
had long been, ay and a better. 

It may well be conceived that the evening, which 
on this occasion might have passed off in a lively 
manner, was dull in the extreme. Every one felt 
embarrassed : they soon retired, and next morning 
they all found their way back to the city. 


CHAPTER V, 


On the evening succeeding to the day at the 
chacra, a small evening party—or tertulia, as it 
is called—was held at the town residence of Luis 
Mendoza. Our friends Thorne and Griffin were 
there, two midshipmen belonging to an English 
man-of-war lying in the roads, with such a sprink- 
ling of young ladies and gentlemen as could be 
called on such a short notice. Mendoza and Le 
Brun were closeted hard at work by themselves in 
an adjoining room. The daughters of the former 
strove to keep up an appearance of gayety which 
they could not feel; even Thorne himself was 
more silent than was his wont, and it seemed as if 
the gloomy prospect of the times had its effect in 
diffusing a shade of sadness over the countenances 
of those who had met to be gay. 

The midshipmen were the only parties who ap- 
peared really to enjoy themselves. They feared 
their first lieutenant more than Rosas, and him they 
had left on board : they had come on shore in quest 
of amusement, and like birds free from the cage, 
they fluttered about in the full hey-day of enjoy- 
ment. Happy themselves, they conceived all 
around them to be the same, and at last diffused a 
little of their light-heartedness to others. 

**Come, Mr. Thorne, we have had plenty of 
singing and musie,”’ said Anita Mendoza, forcing 
herself to exertion ; “* 1 make vou the * bastonero.’ 
What say you to dancing now "”’ 

“A fair challenge. Gentlemen, choose your 
partners for a quadrille. Miss Anita, will you 
favor me with yourhand? Gentlemen, please hand 
round refreshments to the ladies to give them a 
little life before we begin. Griffin, the pleasure of 
a glass of champagne with you. Here, my young 
captains, you come and wet your mustaches, Vive 
la bagatelle. Now, then, gentlemen.’? Thus rat- 
tled on Thorne, seeking to rouse up the flagging 
spirits of the company ; but he himself had seldom 
been in worse spirits—he scarce knew how. 

“1 have strange forebodings this night,” said 
Mr. Thorne to Anita Mendoza, as he stood beside 
her during an interval in the dance. ‘1 see both 
you and your sisters are dull, too; your father and 

Brun are as busy as if this were to be the last 
night of their existence. Anita, 1 suspect that 
man—lI wish to God your father would trust some 
foreigner—one native is not better than another, 
that 1s, not more secure.” 

** Por dios, tell me, Mr. Thorne, what do you 
suspect in Mr. Le Brun? ‘Tell me at once ; tell 
me without reserve—it may not be too late yet.”’ 

“1 suspect him of being more intimate with the 
authorities than an honest man can be.”” 

**He allows he has influence with them, Mr. 
Thorne; my father has the utmost confidence in 
him—their interests are bound up together; may 
he not honestly exert what influence he has for my 
father’s safety?” 

** How can he have influence with them except 
he lends himself to their schemes and plots’ Evea 
were he honest in his intentions to secure Men- 
doza’s interests—and God forbid that he be not !— 
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who can say that his influence will outweigh the 
value of Mendoza’s doubloons and lands?’’ 

‘* Mr. Thorne,”’ said Anita, during another in- 
terval in the dance, ‘‘ 1 know that Seiior Le Brun 
will now use every effort in his power to secure my 
father and his interests. Have you—I beg you—I 
beg you most earnestly to answer me distinctly and 
at once, for we have not one moment to spare— 
have you any positive knowledge of Le Brun’s act- 
ing a dishonorable part, of his being a spy in fact?”’ 

‘* T have not.” 

‘* Is he suspected of being so in the town ?’’ 

** As far as I know, he is not.”’ 

“* What are your reasons for suspecting him in 
respect to my father !”’ 

‘* T met him in close and secret communication 
with the notorious o 

** My dear Mr. Thorne, excuse me, I have heard 
all that explained by my father. His confidence 
must go further with me than the suspicion of an- 
other, even if that other be Oh, Mr. Thorne, 
you can scarcely fancy how much I am relieved, 
bow much I am indebted to you for your frank- 
ness; but I mus¢ trust Le Brun. And now, as the 
dance is finished—which, by the way,’’ said she 
with a smile, “‘ you appear to have forgotten—I 
shall feel obliged to you for a glass of wine, for 
indeed, I feel very faint.’ 

In spite of every exertion of our hero, the small 
party went off very stilly, and at an early hour the 
whole company had disappeared except the two 
midshipmen, Thorne and Griffin; when Mendoza 
and Le Brun entered the sa/a with the air of men 
who had just eseaped from a long, troublesome, 
and anxious job, and who rub their hands with de- 
light at having finished it. 

“Come, Le Brun,’’ said Mendoza, “ after our 
long sederunt, let us have a glass of the best the 
girls ean give us. Ha! Thorne, how are you? 
wherever you are there is sure to be champagne— 
so champagne be it.”’ But Le Bran declined, and 
bidding an affectionate adieu to the ladies, and mak- 
ing a formal bow to Thorne, he withdrew. 

‘“* Hang me if I like that man !’’ said Thorne. 

‘*] never knew a man who flinched from his 
liquor stand by his friend ; and I shail make a point 
of telling him so,” said Griffin, following up 
Thomas’ resentment. 

‘** That may be the case in Ireland, friend, but 
cannot apply here,’’ said Mendoza. ‘“ But come, 
we can finish a bottle of champagne without any 
assistance. 
said in a whisper; “ the blood-hounds are on the 
gui vive, but you will see me double them.”’ 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when 
a rap was heard at the door. A servant entered 
pale and trembling, to inform his master that two 
of the “ friends of liberty’? were at the door, and 
~vished to speak to the patron, 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at their feet, the whole 
party could not have stood more aghast. Of the 
object of their visit at twelve o’clock at night, there 
could be no mistake. ‘The ladies threw themselves 
upon their father and wept aloud ; protesting with 
tears and sobs that they should never tear him from 
them. ‘* Thorne, Griffin, young gentlemen, you 
will defend my father, will you not! They shall 
tear us in pieces before they separate us,”’ sobbed 
Anita, frantically. The midshipmen, in their en- 
thusiasm, drew their swords. Thorne produced 
two small pistols from a great-coat pocket ; but Grif- 
fin—he was the most coilected of the whole. 

“Be cool, ladies; I will save your father. 


I leave you to-morrow, Thorne,’’ he! 
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Thorne, give me your pistols. Servant, go to the 
door—say Mr. Mendoza will be there in a moment 
—say he is putting on his cloak. Now, Mendoza, 
be a man—no time for acting the father or crying 
now. Ladies, one of you get me your father’s 
cloak and hat. Now, Mendoza, are you listening 
to me?”’ 

“Tam.” 

** Well, then, come to the door with me—ask 
the gentlemen very politely what they want; of 
course they will invite you to accompany them to 
prison or somewhere or other—auswer without 
hesitation you will be with them in one moment. 
This you will do with your cloak and hat on: give 
me then your cloak and hat—bid them advance ;— 
I follow, with your cloak and hat on, as Don Luis 
Mendoza, and damn al) consequences—pistols 
versus knives—hurrah !’* 

** But, sir,’’ commenced Mendoza. 

** Not a word, sir; | have no family, and I would 
die to serve an honest man or bonny lassie; and, 
Thorne, you look after the ladies—never mind me, 
I have two pistols for their two knives.”’ 

The thing was arranged as quickly as this has 
been told. And away went Griffin followed by the 
** friends of liberty.”’ 

“* Now, Mendoza, you must out at once—it’s all 
Le Brun’s doings—cut for your life—cut,”’ said 
Thorne, ** and run for my house. Ladies, this is 
no safe place for you—excuse me, will you honor 
my house! There is no time for ceremony, rather 
on with your cloaks. Young gentlemen, you ‘re 
escort—servant, your master’s pistols—now then, 
ladies, are you ready'—Anita, my arm—friend, 
give Mariquita yours—you for the look-out ; now 
heave a-head.’’ ‘“ Patricio,” eried Anita, ** secure 
my father’s papers and then look out for yourselves.”’ 
And the whole house was clear in less than ten 
minutes from the first rap at the door. 

Mr. Thorne and his interesting convoy arrived 
safe at the Calle Derecho without any interruption ; 
but great was their dismay as time passed on and 
no Mendoza made his appearance. Early next 
morning Thorne was on foot to make his inquiries, 
but not a word could he hear of his whereabouts. 
The only consolation he could hold out to his fair 
and trembling guests was the probability that he 
might be concealed in some friend’s house, or might 
find his way on board of some vessel. ‘* But cheer 
up, ladies ; you at least are safe, both from Rosas 
and Le Brun ; and what a comfort that would be to 
your old father if he knew it! Ladies, you are the 
mistresses of the house. I must send for a female 
servant to attend you, and you may send for some 
lady friend to keep you in countenance, if you can 
find one, or think it proper. You will see the pro- 

riety of not moving out of doors for a few days. 
The only restriction I impose upon both of you is, 
that you never drive me away from your presence 
by even whispering a word about thanks. And 
now, ladies, excuse me—I am going to sally out on 
another voyage of inquiry,”’ and, before a word 
could be said in reply, he hurried from the roc: a. 

After running about till he was almost exhausted, 
Thorne repaired to the Sala de los Estrangeros res- 
identes, oz club-room of resident foreigners, for a 
little refreshment; and scarcely had he entered 
when Le Brun stood before him, pale, breathless, 
and wo-begone. 

“Le Brun,” cried Thorne, ‘‘ you are a spy, 3 
traitor ;—you are worse than I even conceived you 
to be. Leave me—fly this moment, or you meet 
your deserts from my hands and in this very place.’’ 
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“ Thorne,” cried Le Brun with the most abject 
air, “‘l am the most miserable man in existence. 
I swear to you, by everything that binds man to man, 
I was not the cause of Mendoza’s capture last night ; 
—my life, sir, is in more peril than his. At this 
moment the emissaries of the police are at my heels, 
and ere sunset I shall be in prison—ere sunrise 
probably a corpse ;—where is Mendoza?” 

** He is not in prison?’’ demanded Thorne. 

** No, no—he is not.”’ 

‘* Then, thank God, he is in safer hands than 
yours or your friends—he is safe. Confess, Le 
Brun, that you seek him to save yourself”. 

‘He is safe, you say ;—did you say he was 
safe?’ 

**T did,”’ said Thorne, who had no idea of Men- 
doza running any risk, except that of his falling into 
the hands of Rosas. ‘ Bat begone, sir. see 
your object ;—you would now sell his life to save 
your own little miserable existence.”’ 

‘** Mr. Thorne,”’ said Le Brun, ** I am too abject 
now to resent insults or injuries. Thanks be to 
Heaven! Mendoza is now safe ;—my course is now 
clear. I can prove to you now that, however base 
you may think me, I have his interest at heart.” 

** Yes, after your own weak, truckling schemes 
have failed. Go on, sir.” 

“Thorne, my steps were tracked out to Men- 
doza’s chacra; my steps were watched to Mendoza’s 
house last night; he was seized, but, Thorne, not 
by my information—no, thank God! not by mine. 
After this confession, I ask you if 1 am not more to 
be pitied than despised. I may be upbraided as a 


spy and traitor, but I have always struggled to be- 
friend Mendoza.”’ 
** And why, Le Brun, are you so anxious to know 


of Mendoza?’ 

** If I find him not by sunset, I myself suffer the 
punishment intended for him.’’ 

** | foresaw that, wretch."’ 

‘¢ Press me not too hard, Thorne; I thank Heav- 
en that I alone shall be the victim; and yet, how I 
shudder at the thought, with all my sins upon me— 
no, L cannot bear to dream of it. Save me, Thorne! 
—save me! save me! I throw myself on my knees 
before you. I never wronged you—lI have admired 
your firmness when I have cursed my own weak- 
ness. Save me! save me!" 

** Confess, then, did you not mean to sell Men- 
doza to save yourself?’’ 

**T know not my own motives, Thorne. I am 
entirely unmanned—ask me not to what lengths 
despair might have driven a guilty man. Believe 
me, | labored anxiously and keenly for his safety 
to the neglect and danger of my own; for then my 
thoughts were ennobled by my aspirations for his 
daughter. I am too mean and degraded now to 
dream of matching myself with such purity ; and I 
have sunk into mean grovelling selfishness. Thank 
God! he has escaped. I would not—no, it is im- 
possible I could have betrayed Mendoza, the father 
of Anita, to have saved my own worthless self. The 
first sight of that old man’s honest self must have 
driven such demon thoughts from my mind. I 
sought Mendoza, Thorne, to give him these papers. 
Nay, do not frown so upon me; they are papers 
signed by himself last night disposing of the half of 
his property to me in the anticipation of my being 
his son-in-law ; if he escapes his property may be 
disembargoed—mine never can be. Some papers 
of my own are there too; some of these claims of 
mine, Thorne, will be recoverable. I have nota 
relative in the world ; pray give them when—oh, I 
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shudder to think of it—give them to the family of 
Mendoza, give them to Anita.’ 

** Silence, wretched pettifogger! think not that 
Anita Mendoza can ever stoop to accept the wages 
of treachery. I may, I will try to save your own 
mean life. Sit down there, take advantage of the 
short time yet spared you to arrange your affairs. 
I am off to see what may be done to save you from 
Rosas, whom I despise more than I pity you !”” and 
he rushed out of the room before the trembling Le 
Brun could thank him for his offered assistance. 

Thorne was the creature of impulse. Possessed 
of a generous heart and warm temperament, he often 
conferred favors at the same time that he showered 
reproaches. He had known Le Brun asa respected 
and honored member of society ; he had never liked 
him—he was too prim, sober, and methodical, for 
his errant and jovial disposition. Le Brun’s steady, 
plodding business habits Tom Thorne had some- 
times considered a kind of reproach to his own care- 
less, hap-hazard way of conducting his affairs ; and 
though he had never made regular approaches to 
gain the favor of Anita Mendoza, his vanity was 
offended to see the advances that the quiet, easy, 
insinuating address of Le Brun made, in gaining the 
affections of the only woman who ever interested 
him. For all these reasons he had ever disliked 
Le Brun, and now he despised him ; but still, how- 
ever dangerous it might be, he resolved, if possible, 
| to save him ; and while in this state of mind he fell 
| in with the captain of an English man-of-war. It 
| was usual for the English and French vessels-of- 
| war in those dismal times to receive all fugitives 
| who claimed their protection; and the Frenchmen 

even went so far as to walk through the streets in 
jarmed bodies, and receive among their number 
| those whom persecution induced to claim their as- 
| sistance. ‘Thorne had little difficulty in persuading 
| the captain to lend his assistance in carrying off an 
intended victim. His vessel was to sail that even- 
ing ; many of his boats were on shore ; and it was 
arranged that at four o’clock, when they were ready 
to start, a number of the seamen should find their 
way to the Sala by different routes ; and as the Sala 
was not far from the beach, they anticipated no dif- 
ficulty in carrying off Le Bron. 

This being arranged, Thorne hurried to inform 
and prepare the fugitive. Le Brun was still there, 
and another was there also, heaping every term of 
opprobrium that could be fancied on that hapless 
and miserable individual. 

“You scum of the sea, you! Will nothing I 
can say to you persuade you to be a gentleman? 
By the powers of Molly Kelly! 1’ bring in the 
marker to dust your hair with chalk powder—the 
only powder you know anything about, you black- 
faced sheep! Faith! a sheep is innocent, and a 
ram will stand to its own defence ; so the only re- 
semblance you have to a sheep is the chance you 
have of——”’ 

‘* Hallo there, Griffin!’’ cried Thorne, ‘* don't 
abuse Le Brun now ; our friends with the lanterns 
are after him, and here we come to the rescue. Le 
Brun, there is not one moment to spare. English 
seamen are now at the door—they will take you 
safe to their ship in spite of the friends who are 
dodging you outside—and so good-by. God for- 
give you !”’ 

“*Oh, Thorne, how can I?” 

“ Come, come, no blarney !’’ cried Griffin, inter- 
rupting Le Brun. “ By St. Patrick, if he go, I go 
too—this place has become too hot for me—Thorne, 
I did not know the poor devil was in such trouble. 
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There is my address, Thorne; please forward my 
luggage. tus have a bottle of cham be- 
fore we start. 1 will recommend Le Brun to a 
warm half-deck passage to the captain; and when 
we land, wherever it may be, if he do not give me 
satisfaction, by the powers! I ’ll take it. hat say 
you, Thorne ?”’ 

“* Now, Le Brun, all ready !’’ demanded Thorne. 

** All ready, sir.”’ 

** Here ’s to you then, Griffin,” as Le Brun crept 
cautiously out of the room. ‘*‘ Spare his life, Grif- 
din—he is not worth the risk of your exposing your- 
self for him ; spare his life for the sake of the black- 
eyed girl; but don’t forget that he spoiled a merry 
evening for us out at the chacra. By the way, 
your hurried departure must be rather inconvenient 
to you ; please take this, (offering him some money) 
—nay, friend, take it; your intended caning match 
may cost you as much for damages. Now hurry 
off, for 1 must not appear in this affair.”’ And so 
Le Brun, the spy, was hurried down to the beach 
anid a party of English seamen, to the great disap- 
pointment of two geatlemen with long cloaks, who 
were waiting to attend upon him until sunset, and 
who followed them still, with the view, probably, 
of seeing him safely embarked, in spite of repeated 
adieus bowed to them by our friend Griffin, who 
begged of them not to trouble themselves any fur- 
ther. 

All hands arrived safely on board; but whether 
Griffin had to refund any of Tom Thorne’s money 
for damages, or whether he pinked his friend, or 
was pinked himself, we have never heard. 

Retura we to Tom Thorne and his fair guests. 
Their rage at Le Bran’s treachery was modified by 
the news that their father had escaped—for that he 
was not in prison was an escape ; and to allparties 
it appeared best that they should wait in their 
present quarters until they should hear from jim. 

In the mean time, Tom Thorne’s position was a 
most singular one. A bachelor, we may say, by 
profession, he was harboring two lovely girls—one 
of whom had often roused feelings*in his breast that 
he could not easily account for; he was, moreover, 
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their protector, he had been partly the cause of 
their misfortunes; they were, it might be said, 
fatherless and portionless; they interested every 
best feeling of his heart. Need we work out the 
progress of results ‘Tom found more attractions 
in their mild, subdued, but lively conversation than 
in the loud, relicsome sports in which he had hith- 
erto been a leader; smiles banished or supplanted 
cigars, and the s of fair eyes were more often 
in Tom’s thoughts than the sparkles of champagne. 
During this state of transmutation, Tom received a 
message that a friend wished to see him; the mes- 
senger was none to be relied on, but he brought a 
pee anet te facto. Tom went, and it was 

endoza he found. The old man had concealed 
himself in the house of a friend, until he thought 
all d past. With prudent care he had con- 
cealed his retreat, even from his best friends; and 
well it was he had done so, for Thorne’s house was 
watched for several days. 

“I have heard,” said the old man, “ the care 
you have taken of my daugliters ; God reward you 
for it, I never can.” 

‘* Excuse me, sir, you may,’’ said Thorne. ‘‘ Give 
me the hand of Anita, and I shall be more than re- 

id. We will smuggle you off to Rio, or Monte 

Video ; this storm will blow over—your political 
backholdings will soon be forgotten in the greater 
criminality of others ; your estates will yet be re- 
stored to you; and if they be not, I have sufficient 
to maintain you and your family, without even mis- 
sing the resources of the chacra, or mourning over 
the ruined speculations of Don Felipe Le Brun.” 

“Thorne, you are a man after my own heart. 
I have ever given you credit for staisless honesty 
of purpose; if my daughter accepts of you as her 
protector you shal] have my blessing.” 

Mendoza, with his daughters, sought temporary 
exile, the embargo was soon taken off their proper- 
ty, and Tom Thorne afterwards sought in the sweet 
smiles and flashing eye of Anita Mendoza, an ex- 
change for the idle luxuries of cigars and cham- 
pagne. Let us hope that he found them. 
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Tue Dublin Pilot says: ‘‘ The arrivals of grain 
continue enormous. Some idea of the extent of 
them may be formed from a fact communicated at 
the Dublin custom-house this day, by the captain of 
a sailing-vessel which plies between this and Lon- 
don—namely, that the harbor of Falmouth, which 
was hitherto considered large enough to contain the 
whole navy of England, was, when he was passing 
it on Sunday morning, so blocked up with grain- 
laden vessels waiting for orders, that it was totally 
impossible for him to enter it. Even to Dublin, 
where the stores were previously chuck full from 
floor to ceiling, the following cargoes have arrived 
this week.’”” [Here the Pilot enumerates in detail 
the heavy cargoes of corn, flour, peas, &ec., brought 
by twelve ships.] ‘‘ All the foregoing have arrived 
within the Jast eight days, together with three other 
large vessels, the cargoes of which are not yet 
reported. The hoarders of wheat in Ireland would 
du well to observe, that no less than four thousand 
sacks of this grain, which is represented so scarce, 
form part of the foregoing cargoes. 

* This intelligence, together with the fall in rates 
witnessed yesterday in Liverpool, will, no doubt, 
startle some of the speculators here, and make them 
submit at the eleventh hour to more moderate 

7 ” 


prices. 





Prvssia.—lIn a sitting of the 16th instant, the 
United Diet adopted, by 220 to 205 votes, the bill 
for the admission of the Jews to all places except 
such as are connected with the exercise of other 
forms of worship or religious instruction. On the 
17th, the diet came to a decision on the following 
details of the proposition— 

It affirmed, by 254 votes to 212, the admission of 
Jews to political and municipal offices ; by 222 to 
183, for their admission as professors of mathemat- 
ical, medical, and natural sciences in the universi- 
ties; by 223 to 156, for the creation of a Jewish 
theological chair in one of the universities ; by 260 
to 180, that Jews should be excluded from employ- 
ment connected with elemen instruction ; and 
by 220 to 219, against their being allowed to be 
elected deputies of the general or provincial diet. 

The Austrian government appears to have taken 
alarm at the free expression of opinion in the Prus- 
sian diet ; for, according to the Odbservateur of Brus- 
sels, orders have been given that the Prussian States 
Gazette, in which the proceedings of the diet are 
reported, shall for the future be prohibited from 
entering the Austrian dominions. 


Tue Reverend Dr. Lang has communicated to 
the Glasgow Argus his views respecting the prao- 
ticability of growing cotton to a great extent in the 
north-eastern portion of Australia. Dr. Lang states 
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that at Moreton Bay, in latitude 274 'S., he has 
ame pods of cotton pronounced in Glasgow to 

of first-rate quality. ‘The climate is well adapted 
to the constitution of Europeans ; there are inex- 
haustible tracts of fertile land; and great facilities 
for the shipment of produce. Dr. Lang looks to a 
plan of colonizing this district as the readiest means 
of rendering England independent of supplies of 
slave-grown cotton. 


Tue queen has continued to the orphan children 
of the late Thomas Hood the pension of 1007. a 
year, originally granted to their father and after- 
wards to his widow. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Birming- 
ham Journal states that a large number of letters 
and papers addressed to Birmingham have been 
on the carelessness of the post-office clerks, to 
a small town of that name in Connecticut. The 
correspondent suggests that letters and papers from 
the United States for Birmingham in this country 
should be addressed, ‘‘ Birmingham, not Connec- 
ticut.”” 


Axsout a year ago, a cargo of 500 broomsticks 
arrived at Liverpool from a port in Germany, and 
not being claimed by the consignees, were conveyed 
to the queen's warehouse attached to the custom- 
house. Last week, one of the sticks was accident- 
ally broken ; it was found to be partly hollow, and 
to contain a considerable quantity of manufactured 
tobacco. The top of each pole had been perforated, 
the tobacco pressed in, and secured with a peg, 
which, smoothed over, gave all the appearance of 
solidity. 

Panorama or THe Himataya Movunrains.— 
By ascending the steeps of Mr. Burford's ‘ upper 
cirele,’’ in Leicester Square, the visitor finds him- 
self amid the heights of the Himalayas. The 
scene is one of the finest that can be conceived. 
You are pitched in the midst of a great mountain 
region, half-way up: on one side soars above you, 
in the distance, a vast amphitheatre of snow-clad 
alps; around are the middie heights, some clothed 
with vegetation, other crags as bare as if the earth 
had been scraped to its bones ; on the opposite side 
the plains of Hindustan stretch away in fineless 
distance. The catalogue points out where you may 
desecry Simla, and many more places rendered illus- 
trious by the history of the recent campaigns : but 
the transitory associations of human contest cannot 
divert the attention from the primeval elements of 
the scene—those bright and varied mountains, those 
eternal alps, those boundless plains—with the great 
Ganges, and the Jumna, aad the Sutlej, winding 
away on their unceasing travels. In one coup 
d’eil you have around you the gigantic elements of 
acontinent. The picture is beautifully painted. 
The varied tints and endless changes of form which 
enliven the mountain scenery are, as it were, cre- 
ated to the view in all the vividness of nature. A 
mere superficial glance will not detect all that there 
is in the picture: as if it were reality, an opera- 
glass—the telescope of the adventurous Londoner 
—will be found to fetch out new beauties in the 
distant parts. 

Tue see of Australia is divided into four distinct 
dioceses, to be called the Bishoprics of Sydney, 
Newcastle, Adelaide, and Melbourne. Dr. Brough- 
ton, heretofore arom of Australia, is hence- 
forward to be Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan 
Bishop in Australasia, subject to the general super- 
vision of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The several 
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suffragan bishops are, Dr. W. Tyrrell, Bishop of 
Newcastle, Dr. A. Short, Bishop of Adelaide, and 
Dr. C. Perry, Bishop of Melbourne. 

Her majesty has also constituted the Cape of 
Good Hope and its dependencies a bishopric ; and 
has conferred the see upon Dr. R. Gray, with the 
designation of the Bishop of Cape Town, 

These bishops, whose appointments have long 
been announced, were formally consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey, on Tuesday, June 30th. 


Tue royal consideration has been extended to 
the widow and family of the late Dr. Chalmers ; to 
whom the queen has granted a pension of 200/. a 
a The announcement was made by Lord John 

usse]l in the following letter :— 

‘* Madam—I have the satisfaction of informing 
you, that the queen, taking into her consideration 
the piety, eloquence, and learning of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, has been pleased to command that a 
pension of 200/. a year should be settled upon you 
and your daughters, out of her majesty’s civil 
list. 

** Allow me to add, that I trust this act of the 
queen may render the remainder of your life as 
tolerable as the loss of so eminent and excellent a 
partner will permit. 

‘*T have the honor to be, madam, your obedient 
faithful servant, J. Russeu.”’ 


Wasuine.—General D. was more distinguished 
for gallantry in the field than for the care he lav- 
ished upon personal cleanliness. Complaining upon 
a certain occasion to the late Chief Justice Bushe 
of the sufferings he endured from rheumatism, that 
learned aud humorous judge undertook to prescribe 
a remedy. ‘* You must desire your servant,’’ he 
said to the general, “to place every morning by 
your bedside a tub three parts filled with warm 
water. You will then get into the tub, and having 
previously provided yourself with a pound of yellow 
soap, you must rub your whole body with it, im- 
mersing yourself occasionally in the water, and at 
the end of a quarter of an hour the process concludes 
by wiping yourself dry with towels, and scrubbing 
your person with a flesh-brush.”” ‘* Why,”’ said the 
general, after a few minutes’ reflection upon what 
he had just heard, ** this seems to me to be neither 
more nor less than washing yourself!’’ ‘* Well,” 
rejoined the judge, “* it is open to that objection.” 
—Dolman's Magazine. 


Matrimony and Meat.—A buxom country girl 
in Ayrshire left her place last Whitsun term, with 
the merciful determination of putting a matrimonial 
period to the doubts and sighs of her stalwart 
swain; but, having the bump of caution large, she 
read of high markets, and sagely pondered thereon ; 
and, ultimately, she last week arrived at the dwel- 
ling of a civic functionary, in whom she placed 
implicit reliance, and requested as a most particular 
favor that he would give her his advice. The 
question she put was, whether markets were likely 
to rise or fall? ‘* for,’ added she, in a whisper, 
** Alick and me intendit to gang thegither at this 
time, but | canna mak up my mind to't wi’ the 
meal at 2s. 3d. a peck. Alick, 1 see, wad risk it 
at twa shillings; but faith I‘ll no try’t aboon 
aughteen pence.”’ 

Irish _Immicrants at Giascow.—A GI 

per gives the following account of the state of the 
Frieh immigrants in that city :—‘‘ During the last 
eight or ten days a scene of Irish destitution has 
been daily and nightly presented in a vacant space 
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of ground at the northwest corner of Stockwell 
bridge, which is altogether appalling. There, on 
the bare cold earth, or pe with the least 
sprinkling of straw beneath them, exposed to all 
varieties of weather, are io be seen scores of shriv- 
elled and diseased creatures, chiefly emaciated 
women and children, some of them infants at the 
breast. On Saturday evening last a gentleman 
informs us that he counted no less than sixty-seven 
individuals lying on this spot. This morning, 
about one o'clock, we visited the place; a shower 
of rain had fallen, and many of the poor wretches, 
no doubt, had sought better shelter, as we observed 
not a few in the recesses of stairs and shop doors. 
But, exposed to the rains and dews of heaven, and 
the damps and colds of earth, there were about a 


dozen, some of them huddled in groups for warmth, | 


some covered with a wretched mat, not a few (and 
these mere youths) with nothing over them. he 
hollow coughs that came from that den of misery, 
located in the centre of one of the wealthiest cities 
in the empire, told of the ravages that exposure and 
disease were making on their constitutions, leaving 
altogether out of view the moral and social conse- 
quences. Nothing can tend more to harden and 
render callous the feelings of a population than 
such scenes.”’ 


Mr. Leicn Hunt.—It gives us — pleasure 
to be able to state that Lord John Russell has con- 
veyed to Mr. Leigh Hunt her majesty’s gift (from 
the civil list) of a pension of £200 a year, in con- 
sideration of his distinguished literary talents. The 
long standing claims of this admirable writer, and 
consistent laborer in the liberal cause, have thus 
received the recognition to which all parties have 
of late years felt they were entitled. The an- 
nouncement will give general and great satisfac- 
tion. So rare are the *‘ opportunities of becoming 
nobly popular,’’ (to use an expression for which, in 
the days of tory rule, Mr. Leigh Hunt was visited 
by the attorney general,) that we rejoice to find the 
present opportunity has not been lost by a liberal 
administration. he manner in which the gift 
was conveyed had the effect of enhancing its value. 
It was accompanied by expressions of personal 
sympathy on the part of Lord John Russell for 


what Mr. Hunt had suffered in times gone by. It! Ro 


was an act of justice handsomely done, and will be 
remembered to the minister’s honor. 


Tue Court or Sparx.—The domestic affairs of 
the palace still oceupy the Spanish journals. The 
young queen, who has evidently a will of her own, 
and has evidently also some of the temperament of 
her mother, still indulges herself in those amuse- 
ments of royalty which seem founded on the maxim 
that monarchs can do no wrong. But at least her 
feelings are natural, her conduct is popular, and 
her hatred of French influence is Spanish in the 
highest degree. Her husband's conduet is searcely 
to be accounted for on any principle of common 
sense. While popularity is essential to him he 
retires from the popular eye ; while he knows that 
an application for a divorce is actually before the 
Repel court, he is said to talk of retiring from 

adrid, where of course all the great questions of 
the monarchy must be settled, and, unless his pur- 
pose is to turn monk, it seems difficult to know 
what purpose he has in this world. 

The French party seems to have been wholly 
broken up in Spain. This is obviously the result 
of being what the world calls ‘* too clever.’’ A de- 





termination to carry everything by a coup de main 
has stirred the spirit of the Spaniard, the dex- 
terity which involved the whole court in its objects 
has produced no other fruits than awakened jeal- 
ousy and contemptuous alienation. The more 
effective result is, the gradual restoration of the 
native influence which the whole policy of the late 
queen was employed to extinguish. Espartevo, 
unquestionably the most distinguished military man 
of Spain, though the most obnoxious to Maria 
Christina, has been permitted to return to his coun- 
uy. and he will form with his friends a powerful 
dition to the anti-Gallic party. The present 
ministry is obviously moving in the same path, and 
the voice of all the principal journals is strongly 
against the rumored return of the Jate queen. 

High life is evidently not without its troubles, 
and the last fifty years may be called the trial of 
kings and queens. ‘There is not a wind that blows 
from Spain but brings to our ears some new in- 
stance of popular exultation over the decline of one 
who but a twelvemonth since actually wielded the 
whole power of the kingdom. Since her late de- 

ure from Spain the queen-mother has evidently 
ed a singularly perplexed and mortified existence. 
The coldness of her reception in France, the more 
than coldness of her reception in Naples, and the 
utter insignificance into which she seems to have 
fallen since her return, coupled with the violent 
language used towards her by the Spanish press, 
must be infinitely galling to a haughty me accus- 
tomed to power, and equally accustomed to success. 
She is now simply Madame de Rianzares, and may 
bid farewell to power for life. Another very ex- 
traordinary instance of the ministerial policy of 
Madrid is the restoration of Manuel Godoy to his 
titles, and partly to his possessions, after a virtual 
exile of forty years. 

Such are the honors of courts, and such is the 
curious versatility of human fortunes. Don Manuel 
had been a private in the royal guard. He was a 
showy figure, and, on the simple merit of his 
figure, he rose from rank to rank, until he became 
prime minister of Spain. Flying from the national! 
burst of indignation on the discovery that the sword 
of Napoleon was thenceforth to the sceptre, 
Godoy, stripped of all his opulence, took refuge in 
me along with the half-imbecile king and the 
— and passionate woman who ruled him. 

here he has continued to live ever since their 
deaths, has almost escaped public knowledge, and 
now, at the age,as we should conceive, of little 
less than ninety, he is recalled from his obscurity, 
and is suffered to figure a little in the world again. 
— Britannia. 

Tue Petirion or Privce Jerome Bonaparte. 
—The Chamber of Peers discussed on Monday a 
petition of Jerome Bonaparte, ex-king of Westpha- 
lia, who demanded the abrogation, as far as regarded 
himself, of the law banishing the family of Napo- 
leon. M. Charles Dupin’s report on the petition 
expressed the highest respect and sympathy for the 
prince, but concluded by moving that it be referred 
to the board of information. The Prince de la Mos- 
kowa (Ney) next rose to support the prayer of the 
petitioner. ‘* His history,’’ he said, ‘‘is that of 
our glory and reverses, and by a banishment of 
thirty years he has amply expiated the crime of be- 
ing the brother of the emperor.’’ General Baron 
Pelet, who followed, bore testimony to the military 
talent, bravery, and patriotism of Jerome Bonaparte. 
‘**Most of the members of this house who wear 
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epaulettes,”’ said the general, “‘saw him on the| there has been certainly ; and charity splendidly 
ose of Waterloo display the most obstinate and | manifested as coming from individuals. T’o these 
rilliant courage. And I assert, gentlemen, on my | individuals the gratitude of the Irish people is due, 
conscience, that if every commander had made efforts | and has been heartily given in the only way open to 
such as those of Prince Jerome, the victory would | the poor people—namely, in heart-spoken prayers. 
have been gained as early as five o’clock, P.M., pre-|}* * * But the charity of England as a nation— 
vious to the arrival of the Prussians.’’ M. Victor | the charity of England as the dominant and richest 
Hugo observed that it would be preferable to refer | state of the empire—is a non-existent quantity ; and 
the petition to his old companion in arms, Marshal | therefore it is entirely a mockery to pretend to make 
Soult, president of the council. M. Hugo pro-| any boast on the subject. What are the evidences 
claimed himself the champion of exiles, and believed | of this state charity of England? Are they to be 
that he was serving the government by recommend- | found in the grudging vote of ten millions from the 
ing it to be magnanimous and intelligent. M. Du-| state coffers, supplied by Irish as well as British 
mon, minister of finance, said that he concurred in | taxes '—in the fixing upon Ireland exclusively the 
the sentiments of M. Victor Hugo, but regretted | refunding of more than one half of that amount?”’ 
that the law enacted in 1832 against the family of | There is more of the same sort. Now at the 
the emperor could not be abrogated with safety for | bottom of this strange fantastic view of what Eng- 
the repose of the country and the stability of the | land has done for Ireland there is something that 
throne. ‘The Marquis de Boissy, Generals Fab-| savors of insane intellect. Observe the distinction 
vier and Pernetty, and the Prince de la Moskowa, | drawn in this passage between individuals and a 
were afterwards heard, and the debate was con-| nation; as if a nation evet did manifest its temper 
cluded by the following appeal from General Gour-| except through individuals. Observe, too, that 
gaud :—*‘* Gentlemen, to-day is the anniversaries | obstinate resolve to overlook or distort the advance 
of the battles of Marengo and Friedland. I appeal of ten millions sterling from the — funds ; 
to you all, my old comrades—generals, admirals, | towards which Ireland contributes so little that the 
mnagistrates, who have served under the imperial | taxes remitted in her behalf would more than cover 
government, will you permit history to say—‘ The | all that is her share in the subsidy. An honest and 
chamber of peers has eclebrated such glorious intelligent politician, capable of emancipating him- 
anniversaries by passing ‘: the order of the day on | self from mere Irish delusions, would seize the 
the petition of the brother «f the emperor—of the | opportunity of such a juncture to make friends with 
brother of him who wished to make France the | England. But the sister island is still without a 


first of nations!’’’ After a few explanations from party capable of using England for the benefit of 


M. Charles Dupin, the conclusions of his report | Ireland. 





were adopted by the assembly. Turn to one of the comonplaces of the day. 
SS an There is a riot at Kilrush. The cause is, that the 
WHAT IRELAND MOST WANTS. people do not like their food, given as charity, to 


| be given to them in a cooked state, but raw: they 

Ir is not * justice’’ that Ireland wants, nor church | supposed that Captain Hill was the person who had 
appropriation, nor capital: Irishmen ean get all | ordered the food to be cooked: what did they 
these things fur themselves if they are put in cir- | Tesolve to do? We need hardly say that what they 
cumstances to do so. But there is one thing which | resolved was, to kill the officer administering the 
seems impossible to the nation either as a gift or an | Telief. Now imagine the intellectual health of a 
acquisition—and that is common sense. We do not | people who, liking their food raw rather than 
say this in derision, but in sober sadness. cooked, coolly determine upon murder ! 

Plunge at random into the Irish news current at} _ The best serviee that any Irish patriot could do 
any given time, and see if at the bottom of all the for his country would be, to teach his countrymen 
trouble there is not some kind of madness, some | ow to see the passing facts of the day in the same 
moral delirium tremens, which not only produces light of common sense as other people.—Spectator, 
the mischief, but almost forbids the hope of pre- | June 26¢h, 
vention. Look at the news of this very week. 

We will go to no exaggerated specimen: we 
will not take the ultra-typical Nation, but draw an 
instance from the Pilot—a Dublin journal which; Tue case of Mr. Langslow, related by a corre- 
fairly, not to say favorably, represents the intellect | spondent of the Times, is one that ought to be 
of the Irish—the élite of O'Connell's “ millions.”’ | impossible: unhappily for England, the metropoli- 
At a former meeting of the Repeal Association, a | tan state of so many important colonies, it may be 
letter was read from Dr. O'Higgins, of the violent | called common. 
tone usual with that reverend gentleman. Com-| Mr. Langslow was attorney-general in Malta, 
menting on this letter, “* the felon Times”? reminded | and afterwards district judge at Colombo in Ceylon : 
Dr. O'Higgins of the charity which England has | in both occupations he was the subject of animad- 
shown in the time of Ireland’s need. The Pilot | version in private or “ confidential’’ letters by the 
rejoins after this fashion— local government to the colonial office. The earlier 

“Yes, revered and beloved bishop, you have | reports were not used at the time, but stored away 
mortally offended the ervel bigotry of England, | for future use; and when Mr. Langslow is led into 
political and religious, religious and political, by | a controversy with the queen’s advocate in Ceylon, 
daring, as an Irish Catholic bishop, to be true to the | he is dismissed. The merits of the case thus far 
Catholic people of Ireland. * * * You will! have little to do with the gravamen of the charge 
rejoice at being so assailed, and you ought to rejoice. | against the colonial office. Mr. Langslow comes 
Your countrymen will love, and cherish, and revere | home, after twelve years of public service, out of 
you allthe more. * * * work, to begin life again. As a preliminary, he 

“Oh! Dr. O'Higgins is ‘not grateful for the | goes to the colonial office to seek the simple justice 
charity of England!’ Charity of England !—when, | of an explanation. It is refused. Mr. Gladstone 
where, or how displayed? Charity of individuals | first refers to the colonial governor; and, time hav- 
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ing thas consumed Mr. Gladstone’s occupation of 
office, his successor, Lord Grey, pleads that he is 
not responsible for the acts of Mr. Gladstone ! 

** Responsible !’’ Ministerial responsibility did 
mean something when ministers lost their heads as 
the penalty of misconduct; but that fashion is as 
obsolete as buff jerkins and trunk hose. There is 
a very shadow of responsibility to the house of 
commons and the English constituencies ; but what 
responsibility is there in the colonial office to the 
colonies? Such cases as these, where the office 
undertakes to deal judicially with individual inter- 
ests, and in doing so acts on secret information 
without assigning reasons—such cases as these 
prove that there is in reality no ministerial respor- 
sibility towards the colonies. The government of 
the British colonial empire is a tyranny. 

It may indirectly be Cope in check by the respon- 
sibility of ministers to England: the English peo- 

le will not suffer a statesman guilty of overtly 

indecent conduct to renfain in the English cabinet ; 
and therefore a colonial secretary must in some 
degree keep up appearances. But this obligation 
is the less stringent because of the license to be 
secret which the office contrives to preserve. And 
it does things secretly which would not only be 
prevented if they were known, but which would 
then lead to an administrative revolution. 

In the mean time, however, these secret and 
tyrannical forms of proceeding are not safe for the 
integrity of the colonial empire. Free trade has 
obiiged English statesmen to recognize the wisdom 
of treating English colonies like ‘* English coun- 
ties’’—as ‘‘ integral parts of the empire ;’’ but that 
judicious maxim has not been put in foree. Why? 

ecause the very constitution, the actual materials 
of the colonial office, are hostile to any policy of 
the kind. Sir Robert Peel's maxim involves a fair 
representation of colonial interests in the metropo- 
lis—a free communication of colonial opinions and 
wishes to the central government—a consideration 
and deference for those wishes and opinions amount- 
ing, as in the case of English counties, to a practi- 
cal responsibility—in short, constitutional govern- 
ment : the colonial office continues to be an arbitrary 
government—a sort of Austrian department grafted 
on a British “ constitution.’’ It follows that there 
is the more danger lest the “ integral parts of the 
empire”’ should break loose some fine summer-day, 
and leave British statesmen to find out too late that 
the colonial office, as at present constituted, is not 
the true machinery for carrying out Sir Robert 
Peel’s clear-sighted principle of colonial govern- 
ment.— Spectator. 





CHINA AND THE EUROPEAN SYSTEM. 


Tue Chinese would not repel the peaceable alli- 
ance with England if they knew what they were 
about ; and the main fault of the recent ** demon- 
strations’”” made by the British authorities is, that 
they are not calculated to convey a distinet propo- 
sition to the Chinese mind. The Chinese have for 
some two centuries been taught to consider the 
Europeans as a race who might be repelled by 
cajolery in most cases, and by force in the extreme 
resort: they still find us haggling for small encroach- 
ments on the frontier, and only more difficult, not 
impossible, to keep back by cajolery. We do not 
represent in our actions the inevitable necessity that 
awaits China. 

Circumstances have vastly changed since the 
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Jesuits obtained a bare toleration of their presence 
and Lord Macartney was bowed out. Europeans 
were then a distinct race: the south seas now 
swarm with them; and the outposts of European 
civilization, in the shape of colonies, are advancing 
upon the once remote celestial empire—now within 
regular steam communication. ‘The northern and 
western world is in great part appropriated; the 
wild regions in which adventure won its pleasures 
and its booty are narrowed ; and there is a countless 
host of adventurers in posse who would be called 
into active existence if a fair field for their action 
were to show itself. Attention has been drawn to 
China; her strength, or rather her weakness, has 
been measured in pitched battle. China is a suitable 
prey for the innumerable Raleighs and the Pizarros 
of the present day whom opportunity would evoke 
into life. 

What is it that prevents the partition of China 
amoug bands from all quarters of the globe? It is 
that European system of international law into 
which the Chinese refuse to enter. Loose, obscure, 
and ill-observed even by ourselves as that code is, 
it is effectual just now for the protection of China. 
Were China formally excommunicated from it— 
were her repudiation answered by a total with- 
drawal of all reat ange intercourse and recognition 
—in six months she would be traversed by bands 
of lawless adventurers; in a year she would be 
partitioned among petty monarchs or conquerin 
** republics ;’’ and not long after we should be called 
upon to ** recognize’? King John Smith of Canton, 
the Sovereign Count Albuquerque of New Brazil, 
President Jonathan Q. Twiggs of Gallipotville ter- 
ritory, and many other states as “‘ independent” as 
ever Texas was. 

The alternative of the peaceful and orderly com- 
mercial alliance which China repudiates is fearful 
and imminent. If she did but know it, she must 
give in. But how can she learn the existence of 
such cogent circumstances, while she finds us still 
chaffering, with only rather more troublesome im- 
portunity, for smal] encroachments a ed trading 
privileges on the distant frontier. e wage war 
which is no war ; inflict terror and death on the help- 
less celestials, and then, out of some exaggerated 
fancy of moderation, halt just where we might drive 
home a salutary conviction even into the sacred 
presence that doth hedge the emperor.—Specta/or, 
June 26th. 





NON-INTERVENTION A HUMBUG, 


Or all delusions the supposititious doctrine of 
non-intervention is the greatest. We say the sup- 
posititious doctrine, because practically it cannot be 
said to have existed. It has been talked of. The 
great apostle of the doctrine as a primary rule of 
national policy was Mr. Jefferson when the United 
States had only defensive but not aggressive pow- 
ers. Somewhat later, President Monroe declared 
that the United States would not suffer “ the En- 
ropean system”? to be introduced into the American 
continent—* continents’? the Americans now say ; 
that is, the model republic puts a veto on the form 
and modes of government in other states of the 
same double continent. Still later, Mr. Polk an- 
nexes the Mexican province of Texas, and invades 
the capital of Mexico. In our own country, the 
whigs were the great vindicators of non-intervention, 
so long as intervention was the privilege of tory 
governments ; the whigs attain to power, and their 
standing foreign secretary is Lord Fdataten, who 
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defends the right of “ intermeddling,’’ and consti- 
tutes either a department of state in almost every 
country in Europe, or else an opposition agitator, 
a sort of alien O'Connell. 

If we turn to the books, no part of international 
law appears to be in greater confusion than that re- 
lating to the right of intervention ; which is saying 
a great deal. It is a mass of intricacy and contra- 
diction. Vattel asserts that ‘foreign nations 
have no right to interfere in the government of an 
independent state’’—‘*‘ to govern herself according 
to her own pleasure is a necessary part of her inde- 
pendence.”” This seems a distinct enough state- 
ment; but, unfortunately, nothing of the doctrine 
ean be realized but that kind of abstract and naked 
assertion. As soon as you come to particulars 
you plunge amid qualifications and contradictions. 
That oracular trifler Martens naively asserts, that 
in cases of revolt and civil war, ‘‘ any foreign prince 
has a right to lend assistance to the party whom he 
believes has justice on his side ;’’ but ‘‘ to espouse 
an unjust cause is unlawful ;”’ a singular specimen 
of pure wandering in search of conclusions. 

n seeking an illustration of the doctrine from the 
policy of nations, you are thrown still more com- 
pletely abroad. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate the multitudinous instances of intervention 
on behalf of some de facto government against its 
subjects, though that de facto government really 
represented but a fragment of the nation. States 


have repeatedly interposed, as for the sake of re- 
ligious sympathy, on behalf of subordinate sections 
of foreign states—Protestants befriending Protes- 
tants in France ; Catholics the members of their 
faith, as we see France now doing in Switzerland ; 
Christian states protecting the Christians in Turkey 


—even the nominal Christians who pollute the 
‘« great Asian mystery,’’ and incur merited sarcasm 
from the author of Tancred. In short, a pretext 
has never been wanting for intervention. Of the 
opposite doctrine it may be said, slightly altering 
the words of the song, 


* E la nonintervenzione 
Come l’araba fenice— 
Che vi sia, ciascun lo dice ; 
Dove sia, nessun lo sa.”’ 


On the other hand, if we seck in the practice of 
nations for any guiding principle of intervention, 
the search is equally distracted. In Poland, for 
example, the avowed objects of English interven- 
tion were a feeble motive to protect the nationality 
of the Poles, and a stronger motive to effect a kind 
of Whiskerandos dead lock between the military 
advances of the three surrounding powers—a dead 
lock which Russia has broken as summarily as the 
beefeater does in the play. The holy alliance ar- 
rogated to itself a general and elastic right of in- 
tervention— .« 

‘* This general right of interference was some- 
times defined so as to be applicable to every case 
of popular revolution where the change in the form 
of government did not proceed from the voluntary 
concession of the reigning sovereign, or was not 
confirmed by his sanction, given under such circum- 
stances as to remove all doubt of his having freely 
consented. At other times, it was extended to 
every revolutionary movement pronounced by those 
powers to endanger in its consequences, immediate 
or remote, the social order of Europe, or the par- 
ticular safety of neighboring states.’’°— Wheaton’s 
Law of Nations, [1845,] p. 517. 

The holy alliance intervened to force a king on 
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France ; Russia and England afterwards intervened 
to relieve Belgium of its Dutch king. In the first 
instance, Belgium was united to Holland, at the 
poace, to adjust ‘the balance of power;’’ the 
union was found impracticable to maintain, and it 
was dissolved for the sake of ‘social order.’’ 
That same balance of power is a very ancient idea. 
Speaking of Philip the Second and his claim to be 
master of England, Fenelon says, that even if it 
had been just, other countries were right to prevent 
it, in order to prevent the aggrandizement of the 
house of Austria: ‘* a particular right of succession 
ought to yield to the natural law of security for so 
many nations.”’ In 1834, however, we find Eng- 


‘land and France joining the quadruple alliance to 


maintain the suecession of the Spamsh and Portu- 
guese thrones in particular branches ; also to check 
rebellion and preserve order within the Peninsula. 
When Greeve was the subject of intervention, the 
contracting powers were ‘‘ penetrated with the ne- 
cessity of putting an end to sanguinary contest’’ 
and ‘* anarchy,”’ of removing impediments to com- 
merce, and of superseding measures which were 
** burdensome’’—that is, troublesome and expen- 
sive to themselves, in keeping down piracy. In the 
Egyptian affair of 1840, the pretext was “ the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire’’ and the prevention 
of bloodshed. 

Just look back at the conflicting motives disclosed in 
these few instances. In France and the Peninsula, 
foreign states resisted revolution ; in Belgium and 
Greece they supported it. In Belgium the balance 
of power is the pretext for compulsory union; social 
order for separation. In Turkey integrity, in Bel- 
gium dismemberment, are objects. In France, le- 
gitimacy ; in the Peninsula not legitimacy. But 
in fact, there is hardly a motive or an object that is 
not isolated if not opposed to all the rest. 

It is impossible to discover a recognized and con- 
sistent principle in the matter. It is all empirical. 
But, taking a very general view of the history of 
the world, one great change is apparent. Former- 
ly, the state was the monarch; and when there 
was a question of intervention, it meant interven- 
tion in the personal affairs of monarchs, the king- 
doms being the property of said monarchs. That 
was the view taken by Edward the Third when he 
said that the enemies of ‘‘ Portugal’’ were his en- 
emies : ‘‘ Portugal’? meant the particular person 
whom Edward—‘‘ England’’—chose to consider 
the proprietor of Portugal. Charles the First of 
England, and after him Louis the Sixteenth of 
France, lost their heads for not knowing that the 
ancient tenure of kingly power was out of date ; 
but even the absolutist holy alliance, which endeav- 
ored so vainly to turn back the French revolution, 
was obliged to act in the name of national interest. 
Subsequently, the interests of the peuple have 
come tobe the main object professed by the diploma- 
tists of western Europe. And the living American 
writer on international law roundly asserts this 
principle— 

“If violence and crimes,’’ says Mr. Wheaton, 
‘*had marked some of the epochs of the French 
revolution, the power of punishing, or of casting 
over them the veil of oblivion, belonged exclusive- 
ly to the depositaries of the national authority ; 
every citizen, every magistrate, whatever might 
his title, has a right to seek for justice from the 
laws of his country alone. Foreign powers, so 
Jong as their subjects had not suffered from these 
events, could have no just motive either to com- 
plain or to take hostile measures to prevent their 
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recurrence. The relationship between kings, their 
personal alliances, are indifferent to nations, 
whether free or slaves. Nature had made their 
happiness to consist in peace, and in mutual aid as 
brethren ; and they would see with indignation the 
fate of twenty millions of men placed in the same 
seale with the affections and pride of a few indi- 
viduals.” 

When politicians have so sweepingly condemned 
intervention, the idea present to their minds evidently 
was im intervention. We have seen that the 
doctrine of non-intervention has no more than a bare 
verbal existence. In fact, however, it is not only 
impossible, but theoretically absurd. Intervention 
must result between nations, as between individ- 
uals, not only from the temptations to mutual ag- 
gression, but also from the impulses to mutual aid. 
The nation which could fulfil the doctrine of non- 
intervention would not be happy, because it could 
have neither feeling nor virtuous solicitude for the 
welfare of others. Intervention to settle the per- 
sonal affairs of sovereign individuals was profitless. 
So also intervention to force on foreign nations our 
own polity, as England and France are too apt to 
do, is scarcely less absurd ; since institutions and 
polity are not only causes but results of national 
temperament, circumstances, and advancement. 
Intervention of course ought always, as the worthy 
Martens inculcates, to be just; but as there is no 
appeal on the question of justice, the right resolves 
itself after all into a question of might. A nation 
will always be disposed to presume that section of 
a nation in the case of internal revolt, or in the 
case of international dispute that one of the litigant 
states, to be in the right with whose notions 
it possesses the closest sympathy; and it will 
always be apt to enter the struggle with a disposi- 
tion to propagate its own prevalent doctrines. 
Hence, the best regulated nations will often make 
mistakes. This is an evil that cannot be helped. 
Intervention will become more just and less mis- 
chievous in proportion as the will of each several 
nation is better expressed and better understood ; 
which is tantamount to saying that nations will be- 
have better to each other when all are more thor- 
oughly civilized and educated. Hence again, it is 
the interest and duty of each nation to promote, 
peaceably and honestly of course, those opinions on 
public affairs, and especially that free circulation 
of knowledge, which conduce to the general ad- 
vancement of civilization. There may be zealotry 
and bigotry in French propagandism, dishonesty at 
times in the mode ; but the principle of propagand- 
ism is right. To a meddlesome disposition Eng- 
lish diplomatists have joined a cold, bigoted ad- 
herence to neutrality in the dissemination of opin- 
ions ; and the consequences are, that we have not 
done what we might in fitting nations to receive 
our aid, or to return it by reinforcing the opinions 
on whieh our institutions are founded; nay, we 
have lost even diplomatic influence by what appears 
a cold-blooded, self-seeking want of sympathy. 

Non-intervention is as pure a phantasy as the 
‘* ocean stream’’ that was sup to encircle the 
dise of earth. Intervention is often a duty. The 
aim should be to ascertain what is really the capac- 
ity, purpose, and claim of the nation in whose be- 
half another intervenes. And as the — pro- 
gress of political know] and national intercourse 
will make intervention less hazardous and more 
effectual, it is desirable for those governments 


which the power, to promote in every 
penatable ond honest way the free interchange of 





national sentiments and experiences. Bad _ inter- 
vention, bigoted pro’ dism, are to be eschewed ; 


but we only keep up a delusion which helps to ob- 
scure the truth, if we neglect to put away the fal- 
lacy of non-intervention.—Spectator, 3 July. 





WANT OF A NATIONAL PENSION-LIST. 


Tue grant of a pension is scarcely ever made 
without calling to recollection the still unsatisfae- 
= state of the pension-list. 

hree pensions lately granted do credit upon the 
whole to the government. To Father Mathew is 
given one of £300 a year, for the most obvious 
reasons. To Mr. Leigh Hunt, £200 a year, for 
his literary eminence, and his sufferings, personal 
and pecuniary, in support of liberal opinions. Mr. 
Hunt’s services in that respect are well known. 
He never professed to be a scientific politician ; he 
viewed the political world from a point of feeling, 
and vindicated the rights of his fellow-citizens on 
the score of poetical justice. More exact politicians 
had succumbed asker the apparent hopelessness, 
the apparent want of worldly wisdom implied in 
any endeavor to contend with the abuses that ob- 
tained under tory governments possessing the 
opportunities afforded by parliamentary corruption 
and by the war. He, not alone, but one of a few, 
contrived to keep alive the flame which afterwards 
revived to triumph in the reform bill agitation. 
It was suspected, indeed, that he had spoken in 
those days with more warmth than suited the fas- 
tidious nicety of whig retrospection in these piping 
times of peace; and the grant of the pension has 
therefore removed from the party in power no smal] 
stigma which they bore in the eyes of many among 
their supporters. 

The grant of £200 a year to the widow and 
daughters of the late Dr. Chalmers, will be re- 
garded with the highest satisfaction by a no less 
numerous circle in Scowland. It will be thought a 
tasteful tribute from a statesman who has claimed 
the divine as his teacher, and will accord with the 
general wish to do something in the way of prac- 
tical consolation to those who chiefly suffer from a 
loss that is generally felt. But if we closely seru- 
tinize the reasons assigned for the gift, it must be 
admitted that they are not very conclusive. In hi: 
letter to Mrs. Chalmers, Lord John Russell says, 
—‘ The queen, taking into her consideration the 
piety, eloquence, and learning of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, has been pleased,” &c.; and Lord 
John trusts that this act of the queen may render 
the remainder of Mrs. Chalmers’ life ‘‘ as tolerable 
as the loss of so eminent and excellent a partner 
will permit.”” Now “ piety, eloquence, and learn- 
ing,”’ are surely not the distinctive merit of Dr. 
Chalmers; which consisted in the use he made of 
his powers and opportunities for the good of his 
fellow-creatures. Nor would it be maintained, on 
reflection, that a gift of £200 a year can be any 
compensation for the loss of such a man. The 
idea is derogatory, and does injustice to the real 
feeling which it so ill expresses. Again, the ques- 
tion of necessity enters into the t of a pension ; 
and we do not understand that Dr. Chalmers died 
in narrow circumstances, or that his death even 
diminishes the family income. 

The pension, indeed, might have been a graceful 
act of the royal bounty, witnessed without the 
slightest misgiving, but for the fact that the fund 
from which it is drawn is so absurdly limited that 
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every appropriation is naturally watched with jeal- 
ousy, to see that the most urgent claims are first 
satisfied. 

The true grounds for a pension are—recognized 
public service, and the necessity of the recipient. 
[hat service confers the greatest claim which is in 
its nature of a kind that does not repay. Father 
Mathew’s is a case in point : he evoked a beneficial 
sentiment among his countrymen ; he devoted him- 
self to that task with a total disregard of his own 
interests ; and in fact he sustained heavy losses. 
Political expediency will give compensation to ser- 
vices of that nature as a premium for others to do 
the like. Literary services are often similarly ad- 
vantageous to the country, profitless to the under- 
taker; some of the very highest in their nature 
preclude the possibility of profit, and imply in the 
laborer entire self-devotion and abnegation. While 
we have such cases—and they are only too nuiner- 
ous—it is not satisfactory to see any part of the 
limited fund bestowed on those who are not in need 
of pecuniary tribute, or on those who have per- 
formed only personal services to individuals, how- 
ever exalted in station. 

Not that there can be any desire to cramp and 
mortify the royal munificence. But, in fact, the 
pension-list is an attempt to compromise incompat- 
ibilities. It is a practical anachronism. It is the 
relic of that part of the royal treasury which was 
regarded as the property of the sovereign, to be 
disposed of as bounty for the comfort and dignity 
of the sovereign. To fulfil its original purpose, it 
ought to be bestowed according to the royal will 
and pleasure. As the royal will and pleasure were 
not always of the best, the pensions on the civil-list 
have often been very discreditably bestowed. Ac- 
cordingly, to curtail that abuse, the fund was lim- 
ited, and so arranged as to be open to greater 
public responsibility. A compromise was made 
between the ancient arbitrary disposal of the royal 
bounty and a uational provision for claims upon the 
national consideration. But it is only a makeshift. 
Not a year passes without ministers declaring that 
they are obliged to neglect the most just claims 
because they have no adequate funds. Meanwhile, 
those limited funds are still in part bestowed on 
persons who might be proper recipients of the royal 
bounty, but who are improperly competitors with 
others who have claims to aid on really public 
grounds. 


The thing wanted is, not a mere readjustment of 
this paltry fund, but the creation of a new fund, 
applicable to aid the unofficial servants of the coun- 


try or solace their declining years. It should be a 
grant not distributed as a favor from the bounty of 
the sovereign, but administered by the sovereign 
solely as the executive and responsible officer of 
the nation. Anda mere pension-fund might well 
be combined with some systematic allocation of 
congenial official employment for literary men who 
are still in the active vigor of their faculties, but 
cannot depend for their maintenance on the preca- 
rious patronage of the popularity-market ; which is 
so little discriminating, and gives so little encour- 
agement to the most exalted and useful literary 
labors.— Spectator, 3 July. 





ANOTHER FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

Au. the clerks and persons employed by the 
French government have received ordets to shave 
off their moustaches. This daring attack upon the 
liberty of the person and the best affections of La 








Jeune France has not been made without the strong- 
est precautions having been previously taken by the 
military authorities to suppress any public outbreak. 
The fortifications round Paris have been reinforced 
doubly strong, and the artillerymen of Vincennes 
have been ordered to stand to their guns with 
lighted matches, and to fire upon the capital at the 
very first demonstration of a seditious movement. 
We subjoin the latest intelligence we have received 
upon this, the greatest epoch which has occurred 
in French history since the three days of July. 

June 10th.—Louis Philippe has retreated to 
Neuilly. His ministers have entreated him upon 
their knees to rescind the fatal order. His maj- 
esty was firm, and excused himself by saying he 
was determined to put a new face upon France. 
** Oh, sire!’’ exclaimed Guizot, in an attitude of 
supplication, * alter the face of France as much as 
you please, but do not sacrifice the moustache which 
has so long adorned it; or else, have a care, sire,” 
continued the faithful minister, in a voice of suffo- 
cating emotion, ‘‘ the hairs of your majesty’s head 
are numbered.”’ ‘*Mon ami, je porte une perruque,”’ 
was his majesty’s only reply. 

June 11th.—A deputation of ladies has waited 
upon the queen at Neuilly. She was moved by 
the cries of the petitioners, and has promised to 
take the moustaches of France in hand. Confi- 
dence is restored, ard this evening there was seen 
in the Boulevard des Italiens a réunion of the most 
popular ‘‘barbes’’ of Paris. Every variety of mous- 
tache attended, and the meeting was made stil] 
more formidable by the adhesion of the ‘ imperi- 
als,’’ who are naturally alarmed at this sweeping 
state of things, as they consider that if the mous- 
taches fall, they will be cut off the next, as the two 
have generally hung together. Great excitement 
prevailed at ten o’clock, when it was announced at 
the Cercle that the Marquis de Vieuxcarambole and 
Jules de Funambule, who are known to be two of 
the most extensive whisker-growers throughout 
France, had joioed the Moustachio-League. The 
funds have fallen three centimes. 

June 12th.—The marchands de cire-d-moustache 
have presented a petition to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in which they prove that if the moustaches go, 
they must go also, as their merchandise is only of 
that nature which enables them to live from ‘* haad 
to mouth.”’ 

Twelve o’clock.—There is an alarming report at 
the Héte] Vantini that Eugene Sue has shaved off 
his moustache. This report, however, is disbe- 
lieved by those who know how much Eugene loved 
it. Alexandre Dumas, however, has declared, 
‘* sur la parole d'un gentilhomme,”’ which cannot 
he disbelieved, that he has seen the moustache in 
a black frame, suspended with immortelles, in poor 
Sue's bed-room, with the following epitaph under- 
neath it : ‘*A mon plus fidéle ami, gui ne m’a jamais 
quitte pour 25 ans.”” Victor Hugo is writing an 
ode to it. 

Two o’clock.—The Doctrinaires declare that this 
tyranny of shaving off what a Frenchman clings to, 
of all others, with the greatest tenacity, is ground- 
ed upon the fortifications of Paris, in which it was 
evident the great plan of Louis Philippe was to 
** raser toute la capitale, et de ce coup fare la barbe 
@ toute la France.”’ 

June 13th.—There has been a long discussion in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Monsieur Thiers vehe-. 
mently stigmatized this odious law, in a speech of 
four hours, as a master-stroke on the part of Louis 
Philippe to renew the entente cordiale, by sending 
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ad the gine of English razors and the Savon de 


Ten o o’clock.—The Prince de Joinville has joined 
the insurgents. The entire fleet is with him. The 
army is also on the side of the Moustachionistes. 
All the barbers have fled from Paris. The com- 

exion of affairs is getting blacker every day. 
Christina has sent in word to the Council of 
the League thatshe gives her entire countenance 
to the cause. Bou Maza has done the same. The 
excitement spreads every hour ; there is no know- 
ing where it will stop. It is reported that the 
Prince de Joinville has been arrested and shaved 
in a most barefaced manner, @ la pointe de la baio- 
nette, as an example to others. ‘The prince has not 
been seen, but his friends say he is too much cut 
up to show his face. 

Twelve o’clock.—T wo ministers have thrown up 
their portefeuilles sooner than resign their mous- 
taches. Marshal Soult has been closeted with a 
soap-brush for these three days. ‘The last time 
the servant looked at him through the key-hole the 
old veteran was observed to be in tears. He evi- 
dently could not nerve his hand—that brave hand 
which has never trembled before—for the fatal 
blow. The marshal’s moustache is supposed to be 
in its fiftieth summer. 

Three o’clock.—The public offices are all closed. 
All those holding government appointments and 
moustaches have resigned, and as every person in 
France who has an appointment has also a mous- 
tache, there is nota person left to carry on the 
government. All the ministries are deserted. It 
is expected that the navy will next resign, and then 
the army, in which case Louis Philippe must abdi- 
cate, or else rescind the unpopular order. In the 
mean time he has thrown himself upon the fortifi- 
cations of Paris. May they be a soft cushion to 
receive him in his fall! 

We shall publish the progress of this revolution, 
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which hitherto has been carried on without the 
spilling of a single drop of blood—excepting in 
the case of the martyr Sue, who, in removing the 
left moustache, slightly cut himself—in editions, if 
necessary, every quarter of an hour. We have six 
electric te phs working night and day on the 
different Let us hope the heir to the throne 
—the Comte de Paris, who at present is too young 
to side one way or the other—will not be ultimately 
cut off by a coup de rasoir !—Punch. 





Dissotvinc Porrrairs.—The motto for the 
photographic portraits should be ‘‘ Light come, 
light go,”’ for as they are taken by the means of 
light, so they disappear, similia similibus, by the 
same agency. A correspondent assures us, that 
of his portrait, which was ole taken ‘‘a little 
month’’ ago, there is not a single feature left, ex- 
cepting half a whisker, and that i is gradually melt- 
ing away into thin hair. We are sorry for our cor- 
respondent's whiskers, and recommend him to try 
a new portrait. We have been told that nothing 
ean take the curl out of Beard’s.—Punch. 





NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers continue their 
republication of the Pictorial History of England, 
which we have already recommended to our 
readers. 


Messrs. Govtp, Kenpatt & Linconn have 
nearly completed Chambers’ Cyclypedia of English 
Literature ; and have announced a reprint of Cham- 
bers’ Miscellany, in numbers. 


Mr. C. S. Francis proceeds with the publica- 
tion of the new edition of the Arabian Nights. 
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